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The Awakening of. Reading 


By Herbert R. Green 











As the germ theory has developed and thi able to the undue pre t TT 
constituent elements of matter become bet ful forms of bacteria above referred t Ww 
ter understood, scientists have succeeded in be sure there were occasional etforts 
discriminating between the good and bad rouse itself from its lethargy 1b f 
bacilli by reference to their effect upon the — efforts were desultory characte ( 
human organism. The intluences atfecting quickly 7 owed DV the l I t 
cities, their development and growth, would These spasmodic exert : 
seem t » be susceptible of a similer classifica I ted themselves ng 
tion The ultra-conservative tendencies t Phe « tures 
American cities, especially those of the ea ey ( re 
the dispos on of their inhabitants to cleavs ert t l | 

old landmarks, to be satistied with ant re extra u 

ted conditions and surroundings, goven has be he ni} 

ental and physical, to view with alarn here 

ery ggest mprovement, represé 
those rms of 
i Vhos 
upon the bed) 

s harmful. : ‘ 
posed to these 
fluences r"¢ ( | ‘ ( 
: nd \ 
=17) tT ~ nal ‘ ~ 

‘ 1 | pos 
CiVi mpre signed 
moveme It DY ¢ 
( mparativels perts re 
cel manifes a t 
but is daily Ss 
ing more active —_ ( S pl 
militant through- A RIVER VIEW THAT SHOULD BE IN THE PARK pecs 
ate “alin clean oe SYSTEM 7 

ulation of the United States. Re ‘ nd Drick paving ot its ! 

ng, Pennsylvania, is at the _ present ant thoroughfares, though 1 
time in the throes of a  convlusion f vas of a patchwork character Reading 
this kind—a for many years has owned and operated 


situation bound to follow the 

old-ti 
It is a movement to 
attri 


impinging of new ideas upon me, 
deep-seated traditions. 
those undesirabl 
all the 
established communities of what may not 
be the effete east. The 


genesis of the movement was recent. To 


purge Reading of 


butes which are common to long 


inaptly termed 
properly comprehend its significance a re- 
view of the conditions existing is essential. 

Less than a year and a half ago Reading 
was pursuing the even tenor of its 
apparently under the influence of that not 
uncommon anesthesia, civic inertia, a sort 


way, 


of hookworm sluggishness directly attribut- 


its own water supply, and under nte 
E Board of Water 


irces its sup] 


supervision of its 
the s 
been largely augmented and modern 


f filtration introduced. In add 


(Commissioners 
| ave 


} 
me thods ( 


tion the environments of its several storags 
and distribution reservoirs have been e1 

larged and beautified and so arranged as to 
provide incidental park facilities of no 


order. To the credit of those in 
charge of this important public 


it said that all this was ace mplished fron 


mean 


utility be 


surplus revenues without any increase 


water rates 
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THE 


became the first, and still remains, president. 
rhirty-three citizens were found, as he de- 
tails it, 
to become members of this improvement 


within ten hours, who were willing 


association, and each contributed toward it 
the sum of $100. 

Without blare of trumpets, unheralded in 
any public manner, this body of pioneers 
j the for the better- 
ment of general civic conditions. The first 
step was to ascertain by careful inquiry the 


inaugurated movement 


iflat 


exact conditions existing, and to propose 

methods for their amelioration, a construe- 

tive as well as a destructive policy. Wisely 

the expert 

sought and found in the person of Mr. John 
not a 


Nolen of Cambridge, Mass., 


lands ape architect as he modestly deseribes 


counseiled, advice of an 


was 
Inere 
but one of a circle of 


himself, men, as yet 








SOME OF READING'S BACK YARDS 


small in number, who have made a specialty 
After a 
painstaking survey and analysis 


of city planning and replanning. 
thorough, 
of symptoms, like a skilled physician he has 
diagnosed Reading’s inherent shortcomings, 
analyzed their causes and prescribed a 
course of treatment for their elimination. 
The results of his investigations are em- 
braced in a report which has just been pub- 
lished in book form under the illuminating 
title “Replanning Reading, an Industrial 
City of a Hundred Thousand.” This report 
was made public at a meeting held recently 
in one of Reading’s largest auditoriums, 
which thronged with citizens 
sentative of every class in the community. 
Mr. Nolen’s exposition of the defective con- 
ditions which he found prevalent in Reading, 
his graphic and sometimes caustic compari- 
son with those existing elsewhere, and his 
optimistic prophecies for the future, created 
a profound impression. As a result a com- 


was repre- 
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5 ibe ag 


mittee of five prominent citizens 
pointed to present the report 
government and urge its official ad 


Although this committee has n 
writing made such formal presentat 
newly elected City Councils have 
recognized its Im] 
have been 


enactments tormulated 


toward a bond issue of 


SZOO O00, 
ceeds of which will be dev 
pletion of improvements already und 
as a preliminary to the adoption of 
Mr. Nolen’s suggestions. 

The Mayor of the city, the Presid 
Select and Common Councils, 
citor, the President of the Sch¢ 
and publie officials generally, have 
commendable interest in the plans t] 


posed for Reading’s regenerat 


BACK YARD POSSIBILITIES 


in the Board of 
the Merchants’ Association, r presenti 


gressive element 


mercantile interests of 
helping 


as is usual, their efforts are 


manufacturing and 
the 


though, 


city, is lending a hand, al 
serious 
and 
hitherto 
these admirable adjuncts to a 
city’s growth and prosperity. The Woman’s 


Club and Civie League. composed of public 


ly handicapped by the old fogy ideas 


economic tendencies which have 


dominated 


spirited women of the community interested 
in the solution of 
evineed an 


civic problems, have 
that is 


results in 


certain to 
the effort- 
Reading from civic in- 


enthusiasm 
important 
making to redeem 
difference. As an evidence of their devo- 
tion to the cited the 
recent production of a vaudeville perform- 


produce 


movement may be 
ance given by the younger society element 
of the city under the auspices of the Play- 
ground Division of the Woman’s Club. The 
extent of the popular interest aroused by 
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ren's } grounds shown by the 
that i ( gy cay Re 2 re 
est ft I is 1 ( I tat - 
the n t SI 

Dh tl 
ce! I pric 


SITE OF PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER, WASHINGTON AND 


The Civic Association 
terday the report of Mr 
existing civic conditions in Reading and the 
possibilities of their betterment. The full 
text of that report appears elsewhere in to 
day’s Telegram, and reader is earn 
estly requested carefully to read and reflect 
upon every line of it. It might not inaptly 
be termed a message, addressed to the citi 
zens of Reading, calling attention to certain 
present shortcomings, suggesting methods 
for their improvement and appealing to 
their civic pride to apply and enforce them. 
The Telegram is in hearty accord with the 
movement which it inaugurates, and will co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible to 
carry out the specific recommendations 
which it contains, with such modifications 
as the public discussion of the subject may 
develop. 

“The treatise is a civic production of sur- 


made 


John 


public yes 
Nolen upon 


every 


Rit 





AN CITY 


passing importance to Reading, and shows 
unmistakably the master hand of the artist 
and enthusiast. It is the earnest emanation 
from the pen of a liberal, broad-minded, far- 
sighted man of affairs. The particular point 
of view adopted by Mr. Nolen for the pic- 
ture which he has painted so vividly was 
evidently carefully chosen after a thorough 

irvey of the historic physical and 
surroundings of Reading. There is no as- 
sumption of pedantic superiority, no attempt 

» unduly criticise or find fault. On the con- 
trary, the task which was assigned him has 


social 


been undertaken with a sincere desire to 
formulate a practical plan for improvement 
with due regard to aesthetic considerations 
as well as the necessary limitations of cash 





FIFTH STREETS 


“We cannot refrain from repeating his ad- 
mirable summing up of the situation. There 
is a delicacy, yet virility of touch about it 
which is impressive. 

“*The people of Reading will be profound- 
ly tested by this movement. Action is neces- 
sary. What will they do? There is a feel- 
ing that Reading is not strong in public 
pride and civic spirit. There is some reason 
for this view. But there is reason also for 
another view. A city which celebrates its 
sesqui-centennial with the spirit and gen- 
erosity that Reading displayed in 1898, 
which can show such devotion to the wel- 
fare of children as is represented in the his- 
tory of privately conducted playgrounds dur- 
ing the last six years; a city in which 
$3,300 can be raised for a new city plan in 
ten hours by one man—such a city is not 
without citizens of practical civic pride. 
Reading is not unlike other cities; there are 
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citizens that stand for wise, well-considered, 
far-seeing policies and others who are unen- 
lightened, unprogressive, unmoved by new 
ideals. The determining factor is the rel- 
ative strength of each. I have visited Read- 
ing many times during the past year, and I 
have good reason to believe that the forces 
that make for health and progress and mo- 
rality are much the stronger and more per- 
manent, and that, so far as the recommen- 
dations of this report stand for these qual- 
ities, they will win.’ 

“Under the inspiring influence of the 
Civie Association of Reading, Mr. John 
Nolen has placed the citizens of Reading 
under lasting obligations to him. What will 
they do to show due appreciation of that 
fact?” 








SUGGESTION - FOR- GROUPING * OF - PUBLIC - BUILDINGS *AT* READING = PA+ John Nolen *Landscope Architect # Cambe 


Peculiar interest attaches at this time to 
one of the projects advocated by Mr. Nolen 
for the 
wherein ample provision would be made for 
the harmonious grouping of buildings of a 
public or quasi-public character. Reading 
has an old, historic publie library which 


establishment of a civic center; 


several years ago was redeemed from debt 
by contributions of private citizens and do- 
nated to the city for library purposes. This 
building, possessing symmetry and consider- 
able architectural beauty, has succumbed to 
the ravages of time and become unsafe. 
Plans were on foot to restore it, remodelling 
it in conformity to the design of the original 
structure, and alterations to that effect had 
already been begun, but during their pro- 
gress it became apparent that instead of 
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merely remodelling, it would be necessary 
to construct an entirely new building. U 
fortunately, its situation is several | ks 
distant from the site that had been tenta 
tively agreed upon, in conformity with th 


Nolen Plan, for the city’s civic center. It 
is ditticult to 
mate decision 


forecast what the iit 


W ill be. 


coupled with those afforded \ 


just 
Considerations of 
economy 
historical 
that the 


association, as well as the fact 
itself, 


from the proposed civie center, 


site barring its isolation 
is admirably 


adapted to the purpose, are likely to preva l. 


The very circumstance, however. that the 
the old site 1s 


wisdom of the retention of 





ite * Moss *** 104) 


seriously questioned, indicates a _ radical 


change in public sentiment on matters 
municipal most encouraging to the advo 
eates of a more beautiful Reading. 
Additional importance has been given to 
the ultimate selection of the site by the 
munificent gift of $100,000 by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, which has just been accepted by 
the City Councils and will become immedi 
It is a crucial moment for 
the whole scheme of civic improvement con 
templated by the Nolen report. The situ 
ation presented is in reality the preliminary 
skirmish between the two contending fa 
the and 
To those who have faith in Reading’s future 
the ultimate this 
viewed with every confidence. 


ately available. 


tions, reactionaries 


progressives 


conflict is 


iil 


outcome of 
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The Plan for the Development of Reading” 


The city of Reading is face to face with the city, perpetrated by the sons of William 
its opportunity Chis busy manufacturing Penn, has resulted in a sort of rectangular 
center lies between the Sehuvlkill River on petrifaction, in which all classes of build- 
the west and low mountains on the east, and ings are packed together, close to narrow 
within an attractive belt of country about streets and 10-foot alleys, while a medley 
three miles wide, well suited for residence f poles and wires obstructs and defaces the 
ise, beyond which spreads a rolling, wooded, highways. What must be attained is sum- 
watered region bordered by hills and moun marized by a list of what is lacking. Ther 
tains. Many and varied industries are car- are no diagonal streets except in the outly- 
ried on here, and most of the people ar ng parts, no suitably located and grouped 
interested in the city’s permanent prosperity public buildings, no public playgrounds, 
ard welfare. only two small parks, Penn’s Common and 


Those who aver that there is no civic Mineral Spring Park,—no separation of 
pride in this congested, smoke-clouded susiness and residence sections, few attrac- 





! LOO.000, st consider the tive door-vards and gardens, no broad side- 
I ts citizens celebrated, 1 cs, no planting or other beautification 
89s, tl ndred and fiftieth anniver of Penn Square,—the city’s one ready-made, 


. nding. should take note of thé spac s breathing-place—and until Mr. 
ygrounds established | conducted | John Nolen raised an accusing and direct 


pr Ale ris na recall the r finger no one seems to have turned an 
energy and enthusiasm « the man . tive gaze upon the beautiful open. 
$550 environment of Reading, whicl 
© me pia \ g | beginning ffers ideal home sites for thousands of 

) } ] pro ey 
nd te scene has been pre [his leads us to consider, first in a gen 


wavy, the opportunities for betterment. 
exation of the suburbs and better trans- 
on facilities would relieve congestion 
make possible an extended scheme of 
“Mi Nolet "courtes mprovement, besides giving to Reading all 
i - , ~ ars — Ne — the governmental benefits of a city of the 
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second class. The present city should be of which are for railroad use. 


considered only the nucleus of the city of general traffic. Here js a great opportunity 


the future. It is possible to abolish the for permanent structures of dignity and 
smoke nuisance, to remove poles and wires, artistic worth, which shall span the Schuyl- 
except perhaps those of the trolley company, kill and make be autiful the ec hnection wit! 
from the business streets and the more im- the suburbs. 

portant residence sections, and further to Che Nolen plan involves changes that 


increase the attractiveness and comfort of some instances mean no great extra ex- 


the now cheerless brick blocks of homes by pense, only a better method. Let us 


narrowing roadways and sidewalks to get first at Penn Square, which should be 1 
planting strips on one or both sides of the the permanent center of the 


of city, being 

streets. naturally adapted for this by its one ap 
As there is not yet a single permanent or _ pealing quality of spaciousness. It is form- 
adequate public building, Reading has be- ed by the intersection of Penn and Fifth 











PENN SQUARE AS PROPOSED 


fore it great building possibilities in the Streets, making an open space about 1,200 
making of a civic center and the erection feet long and 160 to 220 f 


of suitable and well-grouped hotels, club poles and wires now take tl 


hous ‘s, theatre s, an art gallery and a lib and fountains and quiet r ie 

rary. Grade Crossings can be ri du lly vhere tne iM rde1 nye 

eliminated, country roads can be made inti uldings present 

main diagonals, and while it seems neces- — effect 

sary not to change or widen streets in the \ beginning as bee 

densely built-up section, the extensions of ing In the ne square é 
streets can be widened, and there is won- vill be enti mall 42 

derful opportunity for a surrounding boule fully planted and artist \ ohte 

vard at a distance of from two and a half vith t five-foot sick t f 
to three miles from the center of the city, side a 35-foot driveway with a 24 


as well as for one of the finest park systems walk. The mall ill be covered 
in the country. The city has 18 bridges, 11 grass and fl ers, and will pen 








eras. 





ing of fountains, monuments, sheltered seats 
and public comfort stations. The central 
ypen square, at least 200 feet each way, will 
preserve the effect of spaciousness, as it will 
contain onlv the necessary lighting fixtures 


and possibly little isles of safety. The ex- 


pense of this part of the plan would not be 
great 1 the prope 

prot might cont: irgel 

The square is naturally the center 

commercial interests, and a suitable place 
for the civie center, where important build 
ings shall be grouped, must be sought for 
elsewhere At the intersection of Fifth and 
Washington Streets, one block north of the 
Square, where the Post Office already 
stands, could be built on a second corner 
a new City Hall, and on the third a much- 
needed modern hotel, while on the fourth 


corner could be placed a library, a court 
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eresting features proposed. Nearly all of 
it is already laid out in country roads, 
ich can be connected, widened and im- 
proved, making an 18-mile boulevard aver- 
aging 200 feet in width, passing through a 
fine country and affording continuous drives, 
alks and riding paths. The required land 
might well be donated by property owners 
along the way, since the value of the re- 
maining real estate will be greatly in- 
creased. A different treatment in different 
parts is advised, as being more interesting 
and less expensive to carry out. 

[he children of Reading are clamoring 

r playgrounds. Some of the letters in 
which they have voiced their appeal are 
most pathetic, and some contain common- 
sense advice to the city. The present avail- 
able spaces should be promptly secured, be- 
fore the opportunity is lost. The streets of 
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house, an art museum or an opera house. 
If large capital were available, a more open 
site might be secured still farther north, 
where land is cheaper and where by tne 
state law enough space could be secured for 
a more extended building scheme. 

The vexing problem of streets is handled 


1 


with restraint by Mr. Nolen. Only four 


streets are as wide as 80 feet; these are 
Pricetown Road and Penn, Fifth and Thir- 
teenth Streets. Mr. Nolen recommends 


making certain important cross-town streets 
(Penn, Spring and Berks) and the north- 
and-south thoroughfares of Front, Fifth, 
Tenth and Thirteenth Streets from 100 to 
200 feet wide, which will allow double car- 
tracks on some of the streets. The import 
ant diagonals shown in the plan, such as 
Pricetown Road, the River Drive, Schuyl- 
kill and Center Avenues, should also be 
widened, and most of them should be re- 
served exclusively for driving. 

The belt parkway is one of the most in- 


the city are dangerous playgrounds for chil- 
dren. The grounds of the schoolhouses 
should also be enlarged for play-space, and 
it is possible to turn some of the back yards 
of small dwelling houses into playgrounds, 
as illustrated by the plan shown. 

Reading’s annual appropriation for parks 
is only $10,000 and contrasts very unfavor- 
ably with the provision made by other cities 
of its class. There is a wealth of river and 
hill, mountain, valley, meadow and wood 
surrounding the city and easily accessible. 
If this were acquired and the work properly 
executed, Reading could boast of a magnifi- 
cent park system. 

The housing question in Reading is of 
vital importance, since, like Philadelphia, 
this is a city of homes. There are nearly 
20,000 dwellings, as a rule in compact brick 
blocks with small back yards. This sort of 
building should be prohibited by law, and 
there are already enough examples of suc- 
cessful building regulation elsewhere to fur- 
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nish suggestions. This industrial commun already exists, w t g heaval 
ity offers an ideal opportunity for a model and expense, as well as ining : and 
settlement of workmen’s homes. Cond t once for a long future. Only 5 
tions are ripe for relief, and there is plenty Wi practical « nom e attained 
of open country to build on. ‘The city will gether with beauty, comfort, conveni 
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have bigger bills of a different sort to pay and utility. Many of the smaller Ameri 


if in-some way better living is not made cities are sleeping, as Reading has been, 





possible for families of small means. within a circle of rich possibilities. Wher 


The proposed solution of Reading’s pro- ever one rouses to its opportunity, forces are 


blem is full of suggestions for other cities set newly astir throughout the land whic 
similarly aroused to their realities and will ultimately bring about the genera 
needs. It involves making the best of what awakening. 
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The New Street Lighting 


By E. Leavenworth Elliott 


Editor of 


| 
} 
ed 
Y it 
ra I> I 
( 
imed at 
Within the t thre rs t mi 
é ‘ In | i 
all 
I I gi é n re lr 
rent s the | $s \ ell I 
vy superceded 
Simultaneo with tl re ition in the 


s a sudden move 
es to light ip 
the principal business centers with a degree 
t had never been thought of 
before, except on 


production of light ther 
on the part of American cit 
of brillianecy tha 
the occasio1 some cele 
The first installations 
on the Pacifie Coast, Los An- 
geles being the leader, while Denver, Minne 


bration or festivity. 
were put i 


apolis and other western cities followed in 
close order. The fact that this move for 
better publie lighting began at the 
time that the improved electric lamps were 


same 


considered a 
an effect. 

The real first cause of this movement was 
undoubtedly the magnificent spectacles pro- 


introduced must, however, be 
coincidence rather than 


duced by the illumination at the several ex- 
positions which have been held in this coun- 
the World’s Fair in 


Everyone who witnessed 


beginning with 


1893. 


try, 
Chicago in 
that remarkable exhibition must have felt a 
regret that it was all a “fleeting show.” The 
possibility of reproducing the never-to-be- 
forgotten beauty of its 


illumination was 


[254] 
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e that had an 
idden thor 
g of American cities. 


Important 
igh somewhat be- 
es special illumination pro- 
made 
the citizens that 


given a 


me particular festivity 


ssion upon 
was 


Chis is tl 


‘ipal street is still spanned 


permanent 
ie case in Columbus, 
d with incandescent lamps, 
ics ol a spec ial de coration 

sign has doubtless been an- 
le sson in the value ot 
‘lie at- 


electric 


her powert biect 
ns of arousing pul 
What the 


individual 


lmiration. 
merchant, the 
ition of the business center 
a whole. So thoroughly 


neing is the logic of this 


statement 
' such installations put 
1 the past two years have been the result 
rather than public 
Civic organizations, having for 
the interest, have 
ind little difficulty in securing the neces- 


private enterprise 
taxation. 
their promotion city’s 
maintain, 
or in some cases both, a modern street light- 
ing system for the business center. 


sary contributions to install, or 


It is doubtful if any public improvement 
ever obtained so nearly the proportions of a 
general “fad” as the present move for this 
kind of publie lighting. It is comparable 

the craze for roller skating which swept 
ver the country about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but with this difference: that 
street lighting has not only come 
o stay, but will increase in popularity as 
well. In every case the original installation 
has not only been kept up, but has led to 
greater or less extensions, thus proving be- 
yond question that the practice is not only 
pleasing but profitable. 

The new street lighting may be divided 
in two general classes: that in which the 
lamps are supported on posts or standards 
placed along the curb, and that in which 


; 


better 


¢ 


arches, or festoons of light, are placed across 
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he former system may be sub 


divided again into two classes: that 
hich are lamps are used, and that using 
the tungsten lamp. 
Arches and festoons may be put d as 
stinctly spectacular, in that they are en 
rely distinct from any of the regular forms 
street lighting that have been in us I 
the past century Che propriety of making 
ectacle the business center of , 
however, is doubtful. As an illw tior 
ear r celebrations the s 
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GRANBY STREET. NORFOLK, VA., 


effect 


and costumes which would be entirely ap- 


is entirely in order; but as actions 


propriate for a carnival would be out of 
place in the drawingroom or serious public 
gathering, so a method of illumination that 
would properly add to the joy of such a 
special occasion might well lack the dignity 
and grace which would be becoming to a 
city under normal conditions. 
Besides this, there another 
effect of lamps spanning a street that is a 
serious objection to such use; it invariably 
gives to the street the appearance of being 
If the street is comparatively 


peculiar 


is 


roofed over. 
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SHOWING ARCHES BY DAYLIGHT 


Another 


intersec- 


buildings are but dimly marked. 
use of arches is at the 


tion of streets, where they serve th 


admissible 
e purpose 


marking distances. 


When lamp posts or standards are used 


they may support one, or at most two lamps 
I I 

of high candle power, s ch as some form of 

are; or a cluster of smaller units, such as 


tungsten lamps. As to the relative merits 
or demerits of these two methods the follow 
ing may be said: if it is desired té 
the 
adjacent 


the new 


show 


stories of the 


pavements and the lower 


buildings brilliantly illuminated, 
are | 


orms of mp, either the si 
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produces less coi 


signs and 


ncandesce 


+ 
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If [ 5S des red to use the 


other 
lamps. 
light 








es as decorative ieat 


minate the pavements, 


tures as wel 


then the cluster 


is preferable. This system, there 
a‘ De considered a mean between 
h, or test n method, in which the great 
ble number of units is used, and the 
tem, in which the minimum number 


s of maximum power is used. That 
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flaming 


vantage 
the arcs, 


conside rable 
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of carbons an 


lamps, 


esper ally whe re elec 
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and where there 


dows. 


flaming are has the noticeable b 
is sO freq iT ntly present 


are well lighte: 


SHOWING 


magnetite 
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PERSPECTIVE 


the 


t ? 
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gee 
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> numerous 
store win- 
nor white 
ue tint that 
old form of 


this mean is the happy medium seems to be 


sarily cons} 


FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE STREET 


proved by the fact that more installations of 


s type have been put in than of any 


In the post system of lighting the char- 
ter ot the post itself and of the accessories 
ised in connection with the lamp are im- 
rtant matters for consideration. A lamp 
vost is, by reason of its position, a neces- 


picuous object by day, being seen 


at both long and short range. At night, 
however, when in service, its form so far 
as decorative features are concerned is of 
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From The Illuminating Engineer 
ARC LAMP STANDARD 


little moment, since it is either obscured or 
distorted by the brilliant illumination of 
the lamps which it is made to support. 


CAN © 


) re imp posts ‘ 3 $s 
variety of designs. but thev ire 3 
ot a tew themes he s 9 st 

th lyre lam } 2008 
bishop’s « d the : 

s suitable where single 
supported streets free m es 
structions; the second is tter 1 
vide streets s they place the 3 

ver the pavement; while the third 1s 
cially suitable t streets re 1 re 
trees or obstructions as it places the lamps 
far enough away from the curb LV 
shadows. <A post which may be considered 


a double 


LWo lamps. 
The height of 


from to 


mast-arm 18 ol 
are ] 


twenty hity teet. 


height was common with the old form of 
are lamp, while the latter is about the ex 
treme height for using flaming are lamps 
in public squares. The flaming are, how 
ever, should rarely be placed less than thirty 


feet from the pavement, and in man 


forty is better. 


As to the design of posts, there is opp 
tunity for every condition between the h 


lx 


lessly ugly and the artistically correct ; both 
I 


are occasionally found. t may be 
the credit of American 


hnowever, tha the designs su} 


kinds 
said to 
founders, 
usually very satisfactory. 
se the 


plied are 
As to 


a clear globe over e 


accessories practice of Ising 


lectriec ares has happily 
disappeared. The globes should be as larg 
as can well be used and preferably of opa 
escent glass of sufficient intensity to com 





pletely hide the actual luminous surfa 


Opal scent glass is preferabl to fr 


the reason that it does not so readi f 
come soiled and is more eas leaned. 
There is one form of single lamp post 
which does not come under any of the div 
sions mentioned. It is a special ce f 


the lamp being made so tha 
ism is partially concei 
the rest of 


ypalescent glass 


} “4 
‘red With an 


globe. 


it being cov 


ly large « 


are made either of concrete simulatir 
1 fc } ry 

stone columns, or of pressed br é [he 

are especially effective for the lighting 
s and boulevards where it is ess 


parkway 
tial to put the lights low enough down 
under the branches of 

Posts for . 
struction in the manner of supporting 


shine 
cluster lighting vary 


lamps, in some cases the lamps being 











enetite and flaming ares in this 
, t} ea 1 , ‘ t posit I ect; but the distinctly decorative ap 
- 


| ce of the cluster is a compensating 
The enthusiasm with which the new 

reet lighting has been taken up 

nicipalities and civic associations 


a complete revolution in 





ghting. When once an installation 
put in, even though it cover but a 
vie | ck, the citizens are sure to Cry, 


Oliver Twist. “Il want some n 


nore. 


et and emulation work t 

or the original installation, 
hi t ho comes from the bril- 
business or theatre district 

the comparative or act ial 


iy Om ol h s residence street 


later to demand better 
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Summer Use of the School-House 
By Clarence Arthur Perry 


One hot July morning I visited a school- In the next room boys wer nil hairs, 
house down in New York’s east-side. The most of which had been brought from 
streets were so full of people, pushearts and hom The bottoms which they were put- 


wagons that it was difficult to make one’s ting in were as even and tight as new 
way. The iron fire-escapes jutting out from ones. In another room boys and girls were 
the tenements were hung with trailing weaving baskets. They were scattered 
sheets and soggy pillows. Here and there about the room in little groups, some sit- 
a woman lolled in a window, catching a ting on the benches and others on the desk- 
moment’s respite from the suffocation of tops. When they got stuck or needed new 
her apartment. material they went up to the teacher who 

Passing through a small yard I entered oceupied a desk-top herself in the front 
a stone building and found myself in along, part of the room. A class in Venetian 
cool corridor where presently I was met by _iron-work bent the wrought iron strips into 





BOOKBINDING IN NEW YORK—THEY CAME BECAUSE THEY WANTED TO 


a woman in fresh summer attire. On my penra nd candle-st | 1S 
expressing a desire to look through the being don n ordinary classi , and 


lilding, she smiled and led the w Ly. ( h des vas otected a board st re 
We had not gone far before the buzz of | clamped to and covering its toy 

many voices and the s nds of hammering | 
d sawing were heard Entering a class l 

room we came upon a group of boys work along th ere displa 

ng at benches with hammer, chisel and chiefs, pr | 

fret-saw. They were so busy over the brac! In another class each met 

ets, key-racks and wisp-broom holders they real dress for It 


were making that many of them did not the girls wer 





even look up. The instructor was entirely nto hat-frame 
engrossed with the difficulties a pupil was more anced, were trimming the | 
having with a joint, and it was easy to see frames they had previously constr 
that matters of discipline gave him n Embroidery work engaged 


trouble. nother group. 
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Down in the domestie science kitchen a 
large class of girls, many of them foreign- 
My guide 


and I were served with delicious lemonade 


ers, were learning how to cook. 


and wafers in the model dining-room across 
the hall. The kindergarten rooms were 
crowded with little boys and girls, many of 
whom had brought, and were keeping a 
watchful eye out for, baby brothers and 
These little tots did not seem to 
bother either teacher or pupils. 


sisters. 
The march- 
ing, singing and paper-cutting went on just 
as if they had not been there. 

Only one class was devoted to book-work. 
These were mainly pupils who had failed 
in the June examinations and were study- 
ing in the hope of making up their deficien- 
cies in time to go on with their classes in 
September. A smaller number were study- 
ing elementary subjects with a view to 
completing the number of days of school- 
work required to secure the certificate 
which permits them to go to work. A still 
smaller number were endeavoring through 
this summer study to jump ahead of their 
classes and thus hasten the day of gradua- 
tion. 

The June examinations were barely over. 
The compulsory attendance law was not in 
operation. And yet here were 700 children 
coming regularly to school every morning. 
The principal, as well as most of her thir- 
teen assistants, had just finished a hard 
year in regular day-school work. She had 
reports to make and an organization to keep 
in smooth operation. The work of each 
teacher was subject to the inspection of a 
sharp-eyed supervisor. No school regula- 
tions or professional advantages compelled 
them to do this summer work, and yet they 
were giving up six weeks of their summer's 
rest, staying in the hot, expensive city when 
they could have been in the mountains or 
at the seashore. They would not have 
taught day-school classes for as little money 
as they were receiving for this work. 

There were 28 other schools in New 
York and some 60 other cities in the United 
States where teachers were likewise spend- 
ing their vacations in the classroom for 
merely nominal wages and in some in- 
stances for no compensation at all. There 
were over 18,000 other boys and girls in 
New York, and in the whole country hun- 
dreds of thousands, maintaining a regular- 
ity of attendance at school, during the hot 
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season and under no compulsion whatsoever, 
that would have been quite respectable dur- 
ing the regular day-school term. 

The explanation of it was clear that 
morning in the east-side school. The boys 
were so busy making things, putting them- 
selves into broom-holders, brackets, candle- 
sticks, things that represented their ability 
which they could show to others,—they 
were so intent on all this that it did not 
occur to them to annoy their neighbors or 
the teacher. The girls were so occupied in 
learning how to make dresses and hats that 
they forgot to talk loudly or laugh boister- 
ously. When the teacher helped them over 
a difficult step in their work their faces 
gleamed with gratitude. When she gave 
some general directions they all listened in- 
tently. On entering school their counte- 
nances reflected the satisfaction felt at home 
over the fact that they were neither in the 
street nor under foot in the house impeding 
the work that had to be done. Aside from 
the joy of making things, the children were 
glad to escape from their hot stuffy apart- 
ments into the cool, well ventilated school- 
rooms. In a word, both teachers and pupils 
were happy because they were doing the 
things they liked to do. The teacher taught 
and the pupils attended this school because 
it was a “school of play.” 

Whether one considers this highly de- 
veloped New York vacation school or the 
one which some woman’s club in a small 
city has just started, the essential charac- 
teristics are the same. For both teacher and 
pupil the vacation school affords the occupa- 
tion of their choice and one which, making 
small demands upon the head, satisfies the 
heart and fills the hands. 

In the Pittsburgh vacation schools the 
endeavor is made to animate all their ac- 
tivities with the “normal play instinct and 
to keep them spontaneous, childlike and joy- 
ous, without strain and without selfcons- 
ciousness. In the ‘carpenter shops’ boys are 
given play models and allowed to use the 
saw and plane like men. In the art classes 
Indian or war stories are illustrated on 
large sheets of paper, while the girls paint 
flowers and birds and stencil dainty pat- 
terns which they have themselves designed. 
They use live models whenever possible, 
and parrots, puppies, cats, geese and chick- 
ens are carried from school to school to the 
great delight of the children. Dancing and 
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rhythmic gymnastic exercises receive much 
attention, as the children do not know how 
to use either hands or feet well. They can 


ball 


nursing 


neither stand nor walk nor throw a 


straight. Classes in cooking and 


have been fitted in wherever space can be 


found, the boys being as anxious to cook as 


the girls. But to the overindustrious teachers 


and children one inflexible rule has been 
given: ‘The play period must not be en- 


croached upon.’ Every teacher has her game 


book, and must learn to play if she has for 
gotten how.” 

With such a guiding principle as that it 
that the children should co 


is not strange 
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hei terest in the rk is gre ig 
Games are introduced t St. | 
cation sch ls for | ( 
~ al ] irposes [he aty t 
( children hi W to play che ers, dol 
parchesl, backgammon, aut rs, 2 gray 
ical names (dissected maps and card gan 
ntries, cities, manutactures, product 
nd races), history games the 3 
re persons, presidents, | es st L 
aces and ¢ hs, indoor base 1, charades 
guessing and observation game prisoners 
= bl ndman’s ! iff I r \ her 
sements. In the selection these 





BUFFALO GIRLS PREFER TO LEARN COOKING IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE 


the maintenance of order. In 
the Pittsburgh schools a basketry 
small boys composed and wrote on 


operate in 
one of 
class of 
the black-board the following rules: 

“You must not sass the teacher. 

You must not chew gum. 

You must not talk loud. 

You must not break the rules.” 

In most vacation schools a pupil receives 
instruction in no more than two subjects 
during a daily session. Sometimes the boys 
are given a choice between sloyd and 
basketry, while the girls may take either 
basketry or cooking and sewing. With the 
time given entirely to one subject the chil- 
dren are able to finish more articles, and 


had to their cheap 
families of the children 
of them 


ed for the first time at the vacation schools) 


regard 
that the 
would be likely to buy 


fames was 
ness, so 
some 
for home amusement during the long even 
ings of the winter. 

The housekeeping course in their schools 
The children are taught 
the details of washing (rinsing, starching, 


is very thorough. 


and drying), ironing, sweeping, 


dusting, scrubbing, polishing pans, washing 


dishes, 


bluing 


cleaning windows, setting and serv- 


ing a table, making a bed, hanging pic- 
tures, the care of lamps and keeping the 


New ideals of personal 
cleanliness are inculeated through the daily 


rooms in order. 
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g \ fe Cincinnat 

rK 18 l thers meet p held one atter 
noon a et at each otf the acation schi is 
A program of music and recitations is given 
by the children with the help of local talent 


and followed by a social time at which 
flowers are frequently distributed. 

One of the most enjoyable summer school 
activities in several of the cities is the out 
ing. In Chicago excursions are made to 
the large open areas of the outer parks or 
to the suburban woodlands. Sometimes the 
managers of resorts grant concessions, and 
the children are taken to them. In St. 
Louis and Cleveland the children are given 
a free outing every other week to one of 
the parks, where they play games, pick 
flowers and study nature. Sometimes the 
Cleveland children are taken to the Zoo 
and served with ice-cream and cake. One 
Friday morning the Cincinnati children at- 
tended a concert given by well-known musi- 
cians in the Music Hall. At another time 
the vacation school classes saw the “Hia- 
watha” play at the Zoo. In Haverhill, 
Mass., the children, in company with their 
teachers, visit the rooms of the historical 








rthplace of Whittier, the 

peach, or the park of a nearby lake. 
Ne York vacation schools the 
talks are made more impressive 
ns under the care of the teachers 
is historical places. The chil- 
red for the trips in the class- 
them what they are to see, 
it is significant. Some seasons 
ore than ZUU trips are made to points of 
storical interest in and about New York. 


} 


the recent Hudson-Fulton cele- 


Ne York one of the east-side 

pal rranged historical exhibits for 
the school. ‘J hey portrayed 

n Manhattan from the time of 


settlers up to the Revolutionary 
\\ : Cher vere Indian sketches, por- 
he early Dutch colonists and pic 


res showing costumes and customs. 


Lhe length of the vacation school session 

cities is six weeks. The usual 

irs are irom 9 to 12 a. m. or 8.30 to 

11.50 ! Us ially there are no s ssions 
Ne F 1 il v 

Kach instructor in the New York City 


schools is a specialist chosen from 
appropriate eligible list in the order of 
standing. But in many cities where the 
vacation school work is new and the ap- 
propriations for it are not very large there 
are many volunteer workers on the teaching 
staff. School-work relieved of the trials 
connected with discipline has lost its most 
forbidding element, while the joyousness 
and satisfaction which pervade the vacation 
class-room constitute a strong appeal to all 
who like to help-children. In Boston and 
St. Louis it has been found that this work 
serves as an admirable training for young 
people studying to become teachers. In 
Buffalo the pupils were given instruction in 
swimming through the courtesy of the 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium instructors. 

The expensiveness of these schools varies 
with the size of classes, salaries of teachers, 
kinds and amount of material used, and 
equipment installed. With volunteer work- 
ers, contributed material, borrowed tools 
and the use of idle school rooms, a large 
number of children can be provided with 
many hours of useful happiness with little 
or no expense. The cost of the 1908 vaca- 
tion schools in New York was $4.83 per 
pupil in attendance, while the year before 
Haverhill gave some very enjoyable summer 
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the home cleaner nd the clothe ess the rate ot hity cents each. At the close 

, endent on ‘the stra t ner session many went immedi- 

: pin Little girls have taught their mothers t into the chair-caning business. One 

how t iesome, plain 1 1, f the chief benefits afforded by these sum 

hei f the spoiled tenement bal er schools is the opportunity to give 

; been more intelligent. At one school th | training to boys and girls who do 

; giris ere c¢d if their babies ever drank t have t in their regular day-school 
cofl KE veryor ‘ Whe 

; babi are put na milk diet instead of oO! In the st Louis vacation schools five 

i sige ; ; ; 

; including coffee, doughnuts and banat ; who had become wards of the Juvenile 

the vill lie in a basket or hammock, and Court were enrolled. The offences for 

the littl ters that tend them can the ch these boys had been arrested were not 

elves rest or pl vith other childr grave enough to warrant their being sent 

' And the gang has been tamed to the Industrial School, but they needed a 

The West End gang whose ideals had be term of several weeks under the eye of some 








BASKET-WEAVING IS MORE FUN THAN PLAYING IN THE STREETS ON A HOT DAY 





mfined to baseball and pugilism became responsible authority other than their par- 
enthusiastic carpenters. Their devotion ents They were allowed to attend the 
the tine, clean voung fellow who was their summer classes, and weekly reports of their 
inst tor was patheti1 Chev followed conduct and progress were made to the 
him around. In order to cure the sneak court. The boys continued in attendance 
thieving he would leave all the material out ip to the last day and gave no trouble 
on the ball field and go away without mak worthy of comment. In Cleveland one 
ing any boy responsible for it. The next vacation school was composed solely of 135 


morning every bat and ball and glove would boys ranging from three and one-half to 
* tig seventeen years of age, who had been as 
Buffalo vacation schools the boys signed to the detention home by the judge 
| great enthusiasm over manual train of the Juvenile Court. 

ing. Members of the chair-caning classes One 


PP IPE 





of the most important benefits of the 
not only caned all the broken chairs in their vacation school is that it affords backward 
own homes, but at one school eighteen 


scholars the opportunity to make up work 
chairs were caned for one of the local left unfinished at the close of the school 
churches, for which the boys were paid at year. In the Cleveland vacation high 
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schools during seven years over twelve hun- 
dred pupils were enabled to advance regu- 
larly with their class. This opportunity 
was undoubtedly influential in keeping these 
students in attendance until they had se- 
cured the advantages of a complete high 
school education. In four years their sum- 
mer grammar schools helped over eighteen 
hundred boys to keep up with their classes. 

Another way in which the vacation schools 
may serve the country is illustrated by the 
course of lectures given during the summer 
of 1909 in the Chicago 
under the auspices of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. These lectures were upon the 
proper 
paration and preservation of milk, and the 


vacation schools 


eare and feeding of infants, 


pre- 
use of barley water and the various sub- 
stitutes for milk employed during the in- 
testinal disease prevalent among infants. 
hurses 
To the 


the summer school 


[They were given by medical men, 


and other specially trained persons. 


lectures were admitted 
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the 


grades. 


students of 
school 

The school ha 
The first municipal board of education to 
incorporate vacation schools 
that of Newark, 
were established in 1885. Last su 


$31,344.00 upon their main- 


upper grammar and high 


vacation s come t stay. 


as a part of its 


System was 


city expen led 


tenance. During the season of 1909 some 


sort of vacation work was carried on in the 
school buildings of over 60 of the rger 
cities in the United States. Municipalities 
are more and more recognizing the fact that 
their responsibility for the education and 
welfare of children is not limited to th 
fortv weeks of the school vear. The hard 
headed business men on the boards of « 
cation are beginning to see that the ut 
ation of the expensive school plant less th: 


half of 


the time (day-school sessions occupy 
about forty per cent of the annual utiliz- 
able period) does not jibe with the policy 
their places of business. 


followed in 
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Police Court Prosecutions and a Public Defender 
By Newton D. Baker 


City Solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio 


P r to 1902 14 tor of th rose tors office, it was determined that 
the prosecutor really ought to 

‘ cted, ap} ted 1 assistant I be 1 ee that all the facts are made out on 
an f the pros tor the police irt th sides of each controversy. In other 
! ( the prosecutors should not b« 
cates for the state’s side alone, but 

rt | fin: . liet als ad cates for the defendants, having 

t ision had my full approval, and 

‘ the act I g ! ! | oO! I it eight years my associates in the 
1 ne adopt general 1 | police court have steadfastly adhered t 


code Tor the tate the theory that they 
| are not advocates for 
conviction; that no 


merit 1s shown nor 


eredit obtained by the 


contice the ci 
g r the duties of mere fact of convic- 
police prosecutor. tion, and that it is a 


part of the duty of the 
prosecutor to see that 
witnesses for the de 
fense are prope rly 
summoned, carefully 
examined, and every 


omplish any really fair opportunity given 
re 1 result ind that to the defendant to 
the a tration of show both exculpatory 
just here was em and extenuating cir- 


cumstances, 


of evils which wer Some months ago it 
not nec ! nher was suggested by the 
e! Phe ! : | Legal Aid Society of 
| vl I Cleveland, that a pub- 


lic defender should be 
appointed to represent 





liee ce »4 ver i igen fend: S 
police : urt law I NEWTON D. BAKER indigent defendant 


whe fered his ! in the police court. 
fessiol services for hatever compens: The recommendation was made to me, and 
tion he could seeure ere evidences of the as I have very great respect for and appre 
inetliciens f the syst It seeme t ciation of the work done by the Legal Aid 
happe t that defenseless people rai Society, I gave it most careful considera 


the risk of conviction r lack of means 1 tion. My first impulse was to designate one 
emp! some one t resent their sid of y assistants as public defender, and 


the « ( he police idges have not the all him to take the defendant’s side in 
power ordinarily give to judges pres g controverted matters in opposition to my 
In ern irts to ay I t t her assistants who were on the prose- 
expel vocates t : ( ’s side. Reflection seemed clearly to 


emplov counsel in their VI ehalt sho vever, that the effect of this would 


At a conference of m ssistants he evitably to create antagonism among 


ites, and to cause the prosecutors 
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to abandon the theory upon which 
have worked for eight years, until they ulti vate t eo 3 
mately wt ild come to regard themselves as : t ‘ ae | Vv be 
partisans r conviction rathe1 tha part vi 
sans for just results. I therefore declined t of er in police \ 
to institute, as a separate office, a publ thout dist c 
lelende!r Recog ing, however, the like s t as Tor ght 
hood of cases arising in which young, inex n making the 
e! l l l gnorant persons 1 be I ( 
1st ery grave offenses t 
‘ lvice which they would bi t I 

r rom persons K vn to be « Clal prose ( 
cutors plan was devised of i g tl pros 
T ior to notify the city s ‘ 

east vhich the judges gt 

the power, would have appointed spe 
( ins 1 sf rae end th st 
T ~ ! ce the City s ( I ( 


What the Arlington Board of Trade Stands For’ 


By W. C. Ingalls 


President Arlington, N. J., Board of Trade 


This is a town in which the destructiv much more of like import. Prett 


critic is always in evidence. Possibly that ndictment to bring against 


f 
s 
os 


is a rather vague assertion. Let me add 
then, that the destructive eritic is the mal just the point. Is it true? What are tl 
who finds the existing order of things all tacts In the matter‘ What | t ) 
wrong, who eriticises the church, the ol rade done? What has it tried to d 
schools, the town government, even his or to get done’ WI 

Q rs, for not remedying the mat Some of the matters which have rec 
faults which he so kindly points out—but Its at 
studiously refrains from lifting eithe The r f ot the te 

ce or a finger to correct any of the : \r eton Ni 
hich he is sure exist. Nay, even, The ; nt! 

he goes further. If any organization gor mission. 


about its work with much display and witl Che interesting 


1 as a set of noisy braggarts; wh 


other organization, which proceeds quiet! r) rinting 


and insistently to accomplish its ends, is The establishing 
, , ’ — 
promptly declared: to be inefficient and oft . 


More than once has it been said that the | g of larger g nds 


Board of Trade does not amount to much; lb! 
that it really has not accomplished anything he erect OFidg ross { 
rth while; that it is a sort of travest x 
vhat a board of trade should be; that it The construct the P V 
is too small to have any influence, and t I 
°F t ldress . 
. | t 
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The extension of the water contract. 

A saner Fourth of July (and first of 
January). 

The use of a dust preventive on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. 

The establishment of public playgrounds. 

The equalization of taxes. 

The direct primary. 

Better schools and bette* pay for teachers. 

The improvement of Belleville turnpike. 

In order to forestall our critic let me say 
that the board has not accomplished the 
desired end in half of the matters just 
mentioned, but there is not one of them 
concerning which the board has done no- 
thing, while in many instances it has done 
its full share in the attainment of the 
desired result. Furthermore, it is still at 
work on those matters which still need 
attention, and it proposes to keep working 
until they are all accomplished. 

It costs one-half as much to telephone 
to Newark as it did a year ago. A shade 
tree commission is already actively at work 
in the interest of the community. Our 
Arbor Day contest has been heralded 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The Board of Trade collection of 
books in the library is hailed by those in- 
terested in civic betterment as a unique 
step in the right direction. The water con- 
tract was not extended. It is no fault 
either of the board or of the Town Council 
that our freeholders are deaf to our wishes. 
The bridge over the Passaic will be built in 
spite of their present indifference. The 
best school building in town is soon to be 
opened for use. The teachers are better 
paid. The schools are steadily improving. 
The trolley service is absolutely better, 
though still very inadequate in the rush 
hours, and it is going to be still better in 
the near future. Assurance has been given 
that one of the many preventives of dust is 
to be given a trial during the coming sum- 
mer. But why continue? Look over the 
ground and acknowledge, as every fair- 
minded man must, that the Board of Trade 
has been a pretty active little organization; 
that its efforts have not been selfish or in 
the interest of some favored few, but that it 
has been and is laboring zealously for the 
general good. Go one step further. In- 
stead of complaining because more has not 
been accomplished thus far, get into the 
traces and pull with the rest of us until 
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our little town becomes what we all wish 
it to be, the most desirable place for a home 
that can be found in all Northern Jersey. 

Some time ago I expressed to friends the 
belief that the time would soon come when 
municipal business would be in charge of 
men specially trained to deal with the prob- 
lems arising in the government of cities 
and sowns, men whose entire time would be 
given to the communities employing them 
and whose services would be adequately re- 
munerated. Though not previously aware 
that this plan had ever been considered, I 
have recently learned that the city of Staun- 
ton, Va., which is a little smaller than our 
own town, has employed a general manager 
to take charge of all its business affairs for 
the past two years. Of the working of the 
scheme, the president of the Staunton Com- 
mon Council says: 

“It has not only been a complete success 
in every particular, but has produced better 
results, in a shorter time, than were antici- 
pated by its most enthusiastic supporters.” 

The recently revised charter of the city 
of Boston provides for “the administration 
of the departments by trained experts or 
persons with special qualifications for the 
office.” 

This is a matter which I believe to be 
worthy your serious consideration. Any- 
thing which tends to a better, more efficient 
and more economical management of muni- 
cipal business should receive more than 
passing thought from every good citizen. 

The question of public playgrounds is 
rapidly coming to the front. It is a matter 
of vital interest. Our special committee on 
playgrounds, working in unison with a com- 
mittee of the Civics Club, intends to give 
publicity to the facts concerning the move- 
ment, but I cannot refrain from advising 
you that forty-two Massachusetts towns and 
cities recently voted on a referendum in 
regard to the establishing of public play- 
grounds, with the result that forty voted in 
their favor by large majorities. The town 
of Winthrop, about half the size of Kearny, 
has authorized the expenditure of $75,000 
for the purchase of marsh lands to be con- 
verted into playgrounds. 

Bill boards are not so much a nuisance 
in our community as they are in some 
others, but the absence of those which we 
have could not be regarded as a public 
calamity. 
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Arthur H. Grant, Editor 
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When the Second National Conf 


City Planning met recently in 


erence 

Rochester 
members 

them 
tour of the city, 
luncheon at the 
the afternoon a 


nmerce who took 
an gave 
Genesee Valley 


resident 


Club. In 
member of the Conference gave a 
members at which 


Rochester were 


reception to his fellow 
eminent citizens of 
The 
the part of Rochester business men to drop 
their private affairs for the time being in 


othe r 


present. reason for this willingness on 


order to accord generous welcome to a 


group of strangers was made evident that 
evening when the opening session was held 
in the lecture-room of the Chamber. Over 
the speakers’ platform were the significant 
“DO IT FOR ROCHESTER.” 
When a new member enters that room for 
the first time that motto vaguely suggests 
to him a new point of view. Every time 
he attends a meeting the words are burned 
a little deeper into his mind. Unconsciously 
he begins to adjust himself to them,—to 
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National Conference on City Planning 
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Getting at Financial Facts 
The articles on municipal accounting 
Mr. Gette nd Mr. Mero were t 
pared for the financial « clals « : 
more than for other citizens It I 
for the citizens to wake up, and then tft 
wake » the officials to a sense of their 
larger responsibility—not merel he re 
sponsibility of honesty, but the responsi 
bility of efficieney in administrati Sucl 
efficiency is impossible unless the city knows 
exactly what it is entitled to spend, what 


t is actually spending, and and why 


how 
it is spending for specific purposes. 
It is that in nin 


of our ¢ 


very sate to say tenths 


‘ 
ities (large and small alike) the 
conditions described 


Deliberate dishon- 
part of officials plays probably 


undesirable financial 


in these articles exist. 
esty on the 


a comparatively small part, carelessness a 
much larger part. while bad methods of 
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The Disposal of the City’s Waste 


By William F. Morse 


{ Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


PART II Continued—THE DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE BY THE REDUCTION 
PROCESS 

















About 25 years ago an article appeared Phe troduct into this 
an American journal in which was d so-called Vienna, or “Merz” process the 
scribed a wonderful new process for the extraction f oil from city garbage 1S 
recovery of grease and oil from the garbag« made by a company formed in Buti 
of cities. The details of the apparatus wer 1886 to “manufacture grease and fert 
not described at great length, but the writer from city refuse,” as was stated ts 
dwelt with enthusiasm upon the possibilities charter. The early system devis 
of enormous gains to be derived from the separation of garbage from all 
: city waste, as well as the profitable utiliz- of waste, its collection by the 
| ation of residuums for the purpose of fer- delivery at the works of the cor 
tilizing the ground. It was predicte 1 that ated at least five miles from t! tv limits) 
the future would see obtained by this pro s one that has been f Lt creat 
Oe Pe 
5 a 
BARREN ISLAND GARBAGE REDUCTION PLANT. NEW YORK HARBOR 
cess oil and grease in such refined states extent | all s ibseq ent ndert rs 
that there would be provided in them a_ the same character. 
satisfactory substitute for butter. [he reduction process itself may be brief- 
Though the statements thus made were ly described as follows: garbag 
fanciful and extravagant they contained charged into cylindrical tanks call 
, the germ of an idea which, after passing gestors,” into which steam is forced at high 
through a long series of successive steps of pressure. This “cooking” process is co1 
development, has become a fixed and ac- tinued for six or eight hours, during which 
cepted fact. Curiously enough this de- time the bulk of the material is reduced 
| velopment has reached its highest point, and __ by the escape of 65 per cent of water, which 
the only really successful application of the is allowed to drain from the digestors. The 
principle has been made,—not in Austria, remaining 35 per cent of digested material 
where it is said to have originated, nor in is then removed to closed steel tanks which 
France, where the highest benefits were to are flooded with naphtha. This fluid, hold 
have been obtained, but in the United ing the grease and oil, is removed by presses 
States. and the residuum, or “tankage,” is dried in 
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he r was run 
lankage was treaté 
S pressure re 
= ot © inae ‘ 


gest installation of the Az 
Barren Island, New York H: 


works were first built in 1s 
quirement ort successive anchis« 


£ periods ol five to ten years th America! 
Sanitary Product Company has been abl 
extend its works, erecting addition 

ngs as required by the increas 
garbage contributed by Mar 
hosphorie acid and hattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. It is nm 
ml gest plant in the world, having a 
3000 tons per day. Many com 
nuisance from the plant have been 
ie dwellers on the shores of 


| 
in the t stage, but sed ong Island, but the company has success 


‘ r ot fu maintained a stand against determined 

ents added for t purpose i mn pposition. It has often been embarrassed 

\ mpiet manur y series of accidents and misfortunes im- 
In the carlic e M 3 possibl 


avert, and in 1907 it was for 

rg es three months entirely out of commission. 
Several other similar processes have been 

ds tound nstalled in a dozen or more other cities 


rying degrees of success. 


he patentees as to the quantities Prior to 1905 the ownership and operation 
{f the manufactured t f reduction works was confined to private 
paid by é es wert companies, whose plants were conducted 
culties arose from nuis exclusively for their own benefit, under 
iu insatistactory coliectio! I contracts or franchises granted by the city 
. nd eries rous t various rates of annual payments. As a 
1 CX} strated the ext rule the city made the collections and de- 
siness ; ered the garbage at the works of the com- 
»: ehh Vey ss — = sre Q:. 1 


1c the plants were ope rated by 
M ee, St. P 1) business concerns it was impossible for out- 
lers to obtain accurate informati 


L 


st of buildings, or the expense of 


| \ 1 P first est eratiol The 


| . ' caf Fem R91 cents to $2.75 


city paid an amount rang 


nly, the price being fixed by influ- 
r the adroitness of the reduction com- 
\ se \ eliminating competition and con 
| eX ng the award. It was given out by . 
harbor \ft e | se interested, and generally believed, 
condemned the scor nuis that no city of less than 100,000 population 
he whol vas subs d afford to install a garbage reduction 
T teen mules trom the t oe ise of the large sun req ired for 
the initial construction, and the great ex- 
ginal he “An pense attending the operation of the plant 
‘ t employ nt tor the 1 ry It may e remarked at tl point that f 
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, } ‘ ‘ 
seasonal variations in the quan es , 
rbage collected are important factors ated at a rofit. ut 
gi 


the matter of expense of operation. A r n the savin 


duction plant must be large enough to care been 1 t ntractors 
for the e llections during the months of e, the ] nt { prime 
July, August and September, even thoug! that the recoverable values re 
during the remainder of the year, when thi t ! e such a s 
ntities received are only from one-half  garbag rth wl 
to two-thirds as much, a large part of the ‘ cation ot these Cleve nad fig 
plant must remain inoperative. Moreovi placed a new face on the matt 
when this great bulk of summer garbage t t is y plairz } 
inder treatment the yield of grease, the mproved machinery and methods, 
principal source of revenue, 1s proportio! care engineering, not only is thi 
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ately less than the average, because this vol- of oil and grease increased, but the market 

ume of matter contains a less proportion of value of the manufactured product rises 

animal and vegetable fats. above previous figures for the same material 

It was also carefully advanced by the There is no probability of retrogression at 

: reduction companies that reduction was the Cleveland works, and 1 
positively the only sanitary method of garb- have been accurately kept an: 


the accounts 


P 
| frankly stated 


' age disposal, and the only one safe from thers is no reason to suppose that these 
the possibility of infection or contagion. profits will ever be much smaller, unless the 


The purchase made in 1905 by the city works are overtaken by some great catas- 
of Cleveland of a reduction plant which trophe impossible to provide against, and 
included two distinct types of processes, the which may not be insured by the condition 
“Chamberlain” and the “Edson,” is the first of the sinking fund. 
instance of the undertaking by a municipal- The example of Cleveland has not been 
ity of the responsibility of operating such a lost upon the adjoining communities © 


difficult form of publie works. According 1 S s now putting int perat 
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ew 


‘ par we ré¢ pl tine 
mproved machiner t red 
knowledge and experience it e ex 
pected to give « good re Phe 
success of Cleveland will be a 
reckoned with when in other citis 
ment of garbage in large quant : 
be contracted for. It may be safe pre- 


dicted that after this no community will 
grant a franchise for a term of years with 
it carefully estin 


of each ton of se 





under its own auspices. 

It is now claimed by some of the modern 
reduction companies that installations of 
their works can be made in smaller cities, 
where the daily production of garbage may 
be only from 25 to 30 tons, that such plants 


can be maintained and operated with econ 
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omy and efficiency, and thai the returns 
from them will be of the same relative 
value to those of the larger installations 
handling greater amounts each day. If 
this can be successfully shown then the 
small municipality will have at its com- 
mand the means of getting revenue out of a 
class of garbage the disposal of which has 
hitherto always been an expense. 

The chief objection to the establishment 
of reduction plants is the fact that there 
is always thrown off by them an intensely 
offensive, penetrating odor, which may be 
distributed by the wind over a wide area, 
causing serious annoyance to a large num- 
ber of people. It is for this reason that a 
reduction plant is invariably placed at a 
long distance from the production center, 


“7 


thereby entailing extra expense in the trans- 





porta n ol garbage. This offensive od 


s due largely to the frequent necessity 

removal and storage of the material 
irious stages of the process, by which the 
gases and odors are allowed to escape. It ) 
s claimed that this may be overcome by t 
ntroduction of perfected apparatus whi 
carries on the treatment continuously 











steam-tight receptacles, and turns it out . 
the end of the process in a manufactured 
state. If this improvement proves success 
ful reduction plants may be placed neare1 7 
the collection districts, and the expense ol! 
haul may be greatly diminished. This im 
plies an annual saving which in a few years 

ild offset the cost of the original in 
stallation. 

In consideration of the reduction method 
it should not be forgotten that garbage only 

} 

MUNICIPAL REDUCTION PLANT. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
is treated, that is, from 12 to 15 per cent 
of the total city waste collection. The re- 
maining 70 to 90 per cent must be separ- 
ately collected and otherwise dealt with. 
It should also be borne in mind that the 
burden of separation falls upon the house- 
holder, who is required to deliver the kitchen 
garbage free from foreign matter. The 
extra expense also must be considered of 
the separate collection and haulage of the " 
garbage which cannot be included in the 
combined collection of the wastes of other , 
classes. These conditions demand an ac- ; 


curate survey of the situation, and an ex- 
haustive report by a competent engineer 
should be made before any municipality 
should undertake the construction, oper- 
ation and ownership of a reduction plant. 


(To he continued) 





The Movement for Standardizing Statistics 
of Municipal Finances 


By Charles F. Gettemy 


Director Massachusctts Bureau of Statistics 


st ts at eracy al 
igreeme t that the itimate ~ cs I IU 


reat experiment ot tree government 


ntinental scale inaugurated by our 2 
fathers will depend upon its ability 1 tement of their f 
stand the test put upon it in the conduct f Statistics 


their local affairs by the mass of peopl supplied by tl 
in our urban centers of population. <A . : e for est 


knowledge is the first requisite ot reto. inting system as SIs 

and the dissemination turns. nor was 

of accurate informa ] tended t} 
1 re lative 1 exist- he S pure 
ing conditions is es- shou 

sential to enlightened hing . ¢ 

public opinion, the enervis 
discovery ol the facts er eltnel ! 
that lie at the founda- nances r ac 

tion ol municipal con- methods Sin 
ditions is a matter of the crowt the g 
importance difficult to eral movement 
exaggerate. It is, rm in munici} 
therefore, one of the counting systems 


most encouraging been quite remarkable 
signs of the times 
that the American 


public seems now to 


Indiana, at the ses 
sion of her legislature 
in 1909, adopted a 


be not only willing, 


most comprehensive 


but eager, to have full act following closel; 
and accurate infor- the Ohio lav al 


mation laid before it 
respecting the finan- 
cial administration of 





our cities. 





Island have enact | 


legisiation embodying 


CHARLES F. GETTEMY, A.M ree 
ment, through the either modific: ns 


The federal govern- 


Census Bureau, a few years ago began th of the Ohio law, which represent 
collection on a somewhat elaborate scale of treme type I state supervis 


data showing the sources of revenue and drastic features of the Massachusett 


the purposes for which money was ex The Massachusetts act, at the time 
pended for the cities of the United States assage in 1906, was a recognition 
having a population of 30,000 or over. necessity for municipal accounting ref 


Ohio was the first state to take action yut it was based upon the theory that 
toward securing uniformity in municipal needed changes in 1 
accounts and reports, the legislature in ong run, prove most 





1902 passing a law establishing a bureau ficials could be br 
for the inspection and supervision of ac 1 measure voluntarily, after they the 


counts of cities, counties, tow! ships. vil ‘ s had come 
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ance, rather than by a radical act of legis- 
lation to attempt to force such changes pre- 
maturely upon municipalities unwilling or 
unable to comprehend the positive advan- 
tages of a scientific system. 

Instead, therefore, of meeting the ques- 
tion in the manner which was theoretically 
most logical, namely, by providing for the 
general installation of a uniform system 
of municipal accounting throughout the 
Commonwealth, with annual returns to a 
central bureau upon a schedule based upon 
the accounting system, thus making pos- 
sible comparable statistical presentations, 
the legislature made provision merely for 
furnishing municipal accounting officers 
with a schedule which was to be uniform 
for all cities and towns; but there was no 
comprehensive preliminary attempt to se- 
cure the adoption of uniform classifications 
or methods in the keeping of accounts. 
To devise a schedule which would be sci- 
entific in its conception and, at the same 
time, capable of securing classified infor- 
mation upon a uniform basis from the ex- 
isting heterogeneous and inaccurate “sys- 
tems” of municipal bookkeeping, which, 
like Topsy, had “just growed,” and the 
character of which was reflected in poorly 
arranged, uninforming, and inaccurate au- 
ditors’ and treasurers’ reports, was a very 
difficult matter; and it imposed a task of 
considerable responsibility and magnitude 
upon the State Bureau. 

The first published report embodying the 
results of the work of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics in this field was is- 
sued in September, 1908. It was brought 
out under great difficulties, and the ex- 
perience acquired in its preparation de- 
monstrated the necessity for devising a 
comprehensive plan of classifying munici- 
pal accounts, more carefully thought out 

















than had been done up to that time, and 
accompanied by proper explanatory state- 
ments for the benefit of both local officials 
and the public. This has recently been 
published in a document, the almost phe- 
nomenal demand for which well illustrates 
the widespread popular interest in the sub- 
ject. 

The functions of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics are, as its name implies, 
primarily statistical, and it has consistently 
treated this important subject from the sta- 
tistical rather than the accounting point of 
view. We have found, indeed, that it is im- 
possible to compile complete and uniformly 
reliable data relating to the finances of our 
municipalities without thorough reform in 
accounting methods, and that it is impos- 
sible under existing methods for many of 
our local officials to render an accurate and 
intelligent accounting to their own citizens. 
But while bearing in mind that accounting 
reform is essential to and lies at the very 
foundation of any scheme of dependable 
municipal statistics, we should not fail to 
remember that the public cares little for 
the dry forms of accounting technique. 
What it wants to know is how and for 
what purpose its money is being spent, and 
this information it cannot get from reports, 
however accurate, which are little more 
than mere transcripts of ledgers and cash 
books, accompanied by no effort to translate 
figures into simply arranged and readily 
comprehended statistical tables. 

Not better accounting methods alone, but 
the galvanizing of the bookkeeper’s figures 
into living object lessons that will make for 
a better and broader civic life,—this is the 
real purpose of the statistics of municipal 
finances we are collecting and compiling in 
Massachusetts. 



























Municipal Accounting Methods 


By Everett B. Mero 


Accounting for public funds by facts and 


figures by which citizens in 


truthful, 
viceable information 


general may 
understandable and ser- 
as to the intake and 
of municipal cash,—this is a duty 
of publie 

It seems an obvious duty for city 
officials have handle that 
numerous thousands of men elected and ap- 
pointed to manipulate the public cash reg 
isters are failing to attend to it 
As usual, the obvious, 
to do is the not done, or 
done, by too many office-holders. 

There is a bit of popular folklore that 
says railroad timetables and public finan- 
cial reports are mainly good to help stimu- 
late the American brain—like the study of 
Sanskrit and higher mathematics, or the 
fourth dimension, or what might happen if 
Halley’s comet hit the earth. 

In any case there is a point of resem- 
blance between the timetable and the finan- 
cial report. The latter is supposed to show 
a community how to travel and when, to 
enable it to reach a specified destination a 
a certain time. For example, the report o 
the auditor of Makethings City for the 
year 1910 ought to show how much is the 
indebtedness of that community, how much 
has been expended by each department and 
where it came from, for the period covered 
by the preceding twelve months; and how 
much remains on hand to be spent; in addi- 
tion to other facts of equal importance. 
From the report it ought to be easy for any 
intelligent citizen to find out at once what 
pace the city is going financially, and to 
determine exactly the condition of finances 
in each department. 

“Ought to show” these things; 

Listen to 
what is actually found in some city 
town reports: 

A city treasurer in a printed document 
states that a certain schoolhouse loan 
amounts to $37,000. Elsewhere in the same 
report he says it is $73,000, which appears 
to be the correct amount. But in another 
report based on the first one he says it is 
$37,000. To be sure a difference of $36,000 


receive 


outflow 
servants. 
such 


wh money to 


properly. 
common sense thing 
half 


one 


only 


a 


wes 


yes; but— 
these condensed specimens of 


and 


isn’t very much in thes 
and it may have peen 
ures; but the error is 
the occasional citize) 
in official report to 
ild be a similar e1 


There are places whe 
accuracy. Near accura 
Now let us glance 
actually lost $24,000 a 
without the fact showi 
witl it the knowledge, apparentl: 


officials who shoul 


was a matter of overlays and al 
coupled with uncollected tax Phe 
umount of overlays was more than $400,00( 


amount of abatements and tax 


incollected was nearly $666,000. Ther 
a total in excess of the overlays 


$271,000, an average of some $24 
year for the period of eleven years. This 
balance has been carried as available funds 
to be expended ; 
although not a cent 


This 


and it had been expended, 
it ever came to the 


city treasury. was possible without 


anything like what is commonly known as 
“oraft” because the city officials looked 


ahead and saw this money coming, and then 


the city borrowed in anticipation of its 
coming, spending the 
But as the money never did come, 
matter of fact, the city i 


idding the loss to its bonded indebt 


Ve I ] 
neé ~~ 
Another example. A city issued notes 
inticipation of taxes” be paid it 
the treasury 1 common business proce 
ng. Then somebody lentall ind 
ut, (some nosey old citizen, not a pub 
ficial.) that the total amount of the taxes 
uutstanding was considerably less than tl 
mount of the notes. The un) 1] cs 
did not show this condition, as they should 
have done, and as they would by a satis 


factory system. Carelessness and uns 
tematic methods were respo 


Again. 


st idyv a ec 


An alderman took a not 

yy of a report the ci aud 

One side of a totaled c 

of figures showed $224,000 while the other 


ide showed $177,000. Making inquiries 
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the alderman was frankly informed by the 
auditor that he was equally puzzled. “I’ve 
been over and over the books and can’t find 
any error. All I know is there’s a balance 
of $26,000, so the report must be correct.” 

Another victim of the everlasting strike 
of figures against combining to produce de- 
sired results, a city auditor, entered this 
true enough statement on one of his re- 
ports: “There seems to be a small difference 
of a few dollars in several instances,” and 
mailed the document to the state house, 
easy minded. 

If things were as they should be, how 
pleasant would be the result. Another au- 
ditor may have had this thought in mind 
when he noted these words on a report: 

“This schedule shows approximately the 
financial condition of the town if its bills 
were all paid and all moneys due it were 
collected.” 

That mighty little word “if.” 

A common trouble with most municipal 
financial reports is that they do not convey 
the information they are supposed to show. 
They are like some speakers who use many 
words to conceal such items of information 
as they are supposed to make public. 

A fault of equal importance is that the 
reports of a half dozen cities, may show 
six groupings of departmental accounts. In 
one city the school department may be 
charged with certain expenditures that in 
another city are charged to an entirely dif- 
ferent department. This naturally makes 
trouble when a state office, or any person 
who may happen to be concerned, wants to 
find out from a collection of reports how 
much is being spent for a given purpose, 
or how much is the relative expenditure as 
compared with other communities. 

There was a time when the officials 
Makethings City took the position that it 
was no business of a state bureau, and still 
less of the officials of any other city, how 
much was being spent. But nowadays it is 
coming to be realized that cities, like indi- 
viduals, cannot live for themselves alone. 
The increasing disposition to apply the il- 
lumination of publicity to public affairs is 
helping mightily to make officials and the 
citizens who, in theory at least, make the 
officials realize the advantages of applying 
the lessons learned by practical experience. 
And Makethings City can profit by the ex- 
periences of Busymart without going 
through all the incidental troubles. 
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To systematize the accounting methods of 
Massachusetts municipalities so that the 
figures of official reports may tell more in- 
teresting stories, be of greater and more 
accurate benefit, and convey less false infor- 
mation than heretofore, is one of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Statistics main- 
tained by that commonwealth. It likewise 
secures statistics relating to the commer- 
cial, industrial, educational, social and san- 
itary affairs of the state. The bureau also 
takes the state and federal censuses for 
Massachusetts. 

Not long ago the director of the Bureau, 
Mr. Charles F. Gettemy, prepared some 
graphic tables and diagrams and plain state- 
ment of facts which were shown to the 
public at the “1915” Boston .Exposition 
last winter. This exhibit included specimen 
pages from reports filed with the Bureau 
by town and city officials, and pages from 
official public documents showing errors. 
It was educational work which attracted 
much attention, and which also caused some 
local officials to grasp for the first time the 
importance of the work in its bearing upon 
their own home conditions. 

The method by which this state bureau 
does its work and some of the difficulties 
encountered were indicated by a framed 
placard which read as follows: 
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hedules of which imwmcuipal accounting ofhcers were 
make relurns ot finoncial (ransachens fo the Bureau 
+ Slalishes a of the year v9a7 were mailed fo every cily and 
the Stale on Abril s. 190g (354 ia alld, , 
819. manihs _athermard 6 had made no_tehymwhal- 
uy ot tu 298 schedules received, 70 were obtained 
Her a wast Dy d Special agent; and all of the schedules 
Wivl wore Filed gut and. returned voluntary bg the local officials 
" ( Cérled and an cork made to chech the entries with 
 repor’s befor. any tabulahons could be made. 
fom dey’ We S weeks" office work by expert Clerks and 
vloity froncd for fies parhwular work i required for 
rhc duc . 
Some of the Conditions we had bo encounter. ond ore 
ubfempting fo owrcome um mibroducny system inte financial 
uid in stondardizyng the aaounts ot tie Cities ond toms 
Ma sachuscits ur sllustrated in tins exhibet. But we are 
vuhiny dears hee and incre il over the Commonwealth in the 
ead Wolof ymertie ond yndifterence which casted three years 
# MN resded te municipal accoumting reform, Ln many places 
» fopenoiie local offwuals ate Jouing heartily with us to 
WAKE UP THE PEOPLE. and in others the peoble are 
) wit ws @ WAKE UP THE LOCAL OFFICIALS. 
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side by e a schedule from S 2 

irer’s report showing evidenc 

iccuracy and a printed page f1 St ( g ’ 
Ley :, 

report in which appeared ai ( > 


Lynn, don’t know what for. $152 | tel i “Befor d After” ex 





other words the town got that mor It sisted 
‘ who recorded it did not - 
discover why. That the town had the « e of th rg ties 
: seemed sufficient. SCl e alter it l 


An interesting feature in the ex] f ‘ f a rt sn¢ l a Hi 


a series of pages showing what 1 erous t 
individuals had received from a 1 r 20 
ity but giving no information to indicat pages for tabulation. It ; found, for ex 
x what purpose the city had spent th Uh 
money. One page consisted of a partial list the eport had PLLY,000 
ot pers : rms, ete., to whom 1 ne a I spent r ad { tion salari 
been paid for school supplies. “But,” said the fir department 
the explanatory note of the st bure L ed 
‘if you want to know, (and if 1 are t decreased to $49 
citizen of this city you ought to want t Why Is All This Bother Necessary 
know) how much is being spent for school It is worth while 
books, or for furniture, or for coal, or for tate department devotes so much 
the school committee’s office expenses, y to such alfetcn This is concisely t 
cannot possibly find out from this report.” following statement by Director G 
By consulting a directory and ascertail the Mass setts Bureau ‘ 
ing what some of the firms mentioned dealt n a large placard framed ; : 
in, the Bureau of Statistics may guess what fine ius: the otate Viens ot Bes 
some payments were for, but for many there sachieaiatiiniliiieds ill iiaiciae Jest 





was no clue whatever. administration is exact statist nfo1 


A similar page cut from another city r tion, compiled so as to reflect 
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list of items given by a city auditor under 2. The faithfulness ‘and industt 
the heading ‘General miscellaneous ex Vhich revenue is collected 
penses,’ and amounting to $5,810.01.” The 3. The extent to which adequate serv 

pce > ' is rendered for expenditures 
Ce a ae eS Sa is rendered for expenditur 
point is that this is a mere list of names a id eb thie tetermaiion ts nat citeieiia 
nothing more. Another page shown in this without 
exhibit contained a list of names with 1. System and accuracy I iccounting 
amounts paid, the pertinent inquiry being ™ethods . 

‘i i - 2 I exact S¢ of yvord nd D es 
raised as to what these bills were approved which will have a uniform meaning throus 
for. out all departments and in all municipalities, 

Isn't t about tim som né ld be 
ro =| done by our cities and towns t I f 1 ston 
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and the town ol Watert: Wh where ’ 
vestigation showed that the tow: 
over $67,000 by not having its , 
system up-to-date. Mass setts B Sy 
Chere was a time when local aut! iy 
considered any sort of oversight or sugg ( Ry 
tion concerning their financial affairs to b P ( 
very much more than undesirable. Most of \| 
the opposition has been overcome during ( : ! 
the past three or four years. Now it is | pu ( 
quite common for municipalities to weleom: tion Mr. Gi 
the aid the state bureau can offer. subse res, 
As already indicated, the idea of ipplving a . 
to municipal affairs up-to-date business called 
methods of keeping financial records is a I Makethings ¢ 
matter of comparatively recent development. exactness what Busvmart 
It is one of the elements of the widely " é ! 
diversified movement to raise municipal be possible if « 
government to a higher plane of efficiency financial or ounting nguas If the 
by removing possibilities for corruption, stem is fi 
graft and other items included under the lopts it ill sh 
general term of bad government. ex t : he 
The first attempt to create a scientific pr ng VW e ] ¢ i 
basis for municipal accounts arose fifteen here it goes 
years ago from an organized effort of the if be worth wl g 
National Municipal League to collect data Massachusetts standard 
showing sources of revenue and for her cities outside . 
purposes the money was expended. t e Freeport, ] ( f 
effort was made of practical value by th estigated the matter s 2 
census bureau at Washington. The first nd reported favorab] It 
state to take ip the matter in a pract il ta rable re pt r | 
form and really accomplish something sys treasure! the cou ¢ Wi 
tematically was Ohio, which has occupied a B nwich, Eng | 
leading pos tion in this important field ( report ! 
[The Massachusetts legislature made the new to that 
work possible in that state by a passed The “Condensed ( 5 Mun 
in 1906. pal Reeceiy Payn 
As the idea became accepted dema he : [t 
followed, from city officials, for informatio vives an ide the M 


how to apply the system in order 


accounting methods might comply with tl 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Reactionary Greenfield 


‘ al } 
tnand In Gre \ s nov ror 
( re nd almos 
rl S ee veatr go t 
( Li (a - 
y =f T ~ 
that the e! e the surprisi 
statem¢ that the | had to 1 
t t! I irnment , I } 
eep t n trom \ g itse bank! 
year resulted in ar record, al 


ss 
In just two months after public ag 


tion was started the town, by an ove 


private hands. It is well tim 
red and its natural features could hardly 
surpassed. The park commission recom- 
mended taking it by eminent domain, but 
I ent the reactionists tied the 

a thirds vote being necessary. 
[he timber has been for some time 
itched by greedy lumbermen and imme- 
r aiately aiter the town voted “no,” steps 
vere put under way to secure it. This ac- 


the people is fatal to a proper com- 


int pletion of the scheme as wisely laid down, 
first nd soon it will be too late; it is perhaps 


id so now. Such incidents must be expected ; 
but they naturally cause that quickness of 
, breathing and that drawing of the heart- 
strings which accompany the loss of a 
promising child, for “what might have 


r- been” will be the only recourse unless 


helming vote, bought a combined play something approaching the miraculous 
vround and park. Then the record r turns up in Greenfield. Massachusetts has 


through cleaning up unsightly places, 


removal of an old dyehouse, caring for 


street trees, new street signs, persuadin 


the railroad to erect a stack to carry away 


the smoke from the roundhouse, the p 
‘hase of a beautiful site and its building 


{ 
be converted into a library, and, perha 


ir 


he not for a long time seen such an unfortu- 
he nate step in any of its towns. 


wwe 
Danville’s Introspection 


{ The Wednesday Club, a woman’s organi- 


ps ation of Danville. Va.. has performed a 
crowning all, a decision to take Roe seful service for its community. It has 
Mountain, the cap sheaf of the town fron ced int hat Danville is and has with a 

topographical point of view, and its chi ew to weighing its possessions and seeing 
natur eatur sa ir r the pe they indicate as to the nature of the 
r'} s a natural promonto1 vonderful place and of the people who produce and 
be ‘ 1 it would be taken | ‘ rmit t was found. 
vit eye t ts ture elfare But The Dar le people spit upon the side- 
here is where th eopl lly spe ‘ s, doubtless too in many other danger 
Water] sp s, and the women have considered 

Phe ntain was ned by a number he dangers incident to this custom and 
a < some ther I siv otter 


ed u v be prevented. The mosquito 


setly are to be found, and to 


t offered t a low price these thi men turn their attention with 
S ed to pir town, but th th ery as to their menace and how it 
’ short 1 to a fair deal may be removed. Danville suffers from th 
by r rights and presence of garbage improperly handled, 
ta roug t proce and the women consider the values of the 
Every t é :- t Is destructor system as an antidote. “Do we 
of the 1 g ( suffer from unnecessary noises?” is a ques- 
then t] { et it t par t tion which shows an awakening in a new 
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rection. Most places suffer from unnec- 
essary noises, but not many of them g 
far as to ask a question about it 
The handbill and billboard nuisance mar 
Danville methods and 
for bettering 


vyomen consider ways 


) . ‘ 
a cleaning day necessary in Dan- 


this spring?” It doubtless is unless 
past cleanings have become self-operating 
: . ] l 


and have perpetuated the condition they 
his department may offer a sugges 
tion, the women of Danville may find sug- 
gestions as to their relation to the hand- 
bill and billboard question in THe AMER 

sn Crry for November, “Unit Associa 
Billboard Suppression” ; i 
Billboards.” In 
most cases of this kind an effective remedy 
lies with until such 
nunities are to act as such. As 
natter of fact there can be no effective 
community action without a strong founda- 
tion 


ttana r 
ary, “More Snags for 


indiv iduals 


time as 


ready 








in individual action. 
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Green Cove Springs Coming Along 

Green Cove Springs, Fla., has a Village 
Improvement Association which is waken- 
ing things up. It has held twelve meetings 
during the past year, and these have been 
helpful in a social way, bringing the people 
helpfully but, more important 
still, these meetings have resulted in vari- 
ous The society, 
turned its attention 
neglected library. This 
open more days than for- 
merly, the books have been catalogued, and 
new volumes have been added. A lot ad- 
joining the library has been purchased. It 
was not an object of beauty, but it has 
been put in shape, and the stable on it has 
been converted into a hall suitable for the 
improvement meetings and for 
Money is be- 
ing raised by entertainments, and part of it 
is to buy a piano for the high school; 


together ° 


advance. 
things, 


movements in 
among 
to the 
has been kept 


othe r 


somewhat 


society 


other community matters. 


part 
of it will go into a village improvement 
playground, and the remainder into a build- 
i fund. Under the inspiration of this 
activity the society was recently presented 
with a gift of $200 for its building fund 
and $50 for the library. Other t 

followed and the result is a general av 


ing 


ening which the 


people both fe 


preciate 
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Glen Ridge Becoming a Leader 
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thers Ss I rt in the! p town 


iwaken such an res r borougn as 
to lead t concrete his this re 
port is presented to the peopl 

Here is thought the accep ‘ vhiel 
will put any town on the right track and 
enable it to grow right It is the fatal 
tendency to wait till there is me evil te 
be remedied before taking tion. that is 
forcing so many of our towns into incur 
able positions. The tender to cure does 
not grow in force in proportion to the 
growth of the evil to be cured. The only 
safe metl l, therefore, is to grow right 


ile growing that there may be nothing to 
and do over again. 


Mr. Nolen’ 


3 suggestions to the people of 
Glen Ridge are some of them already under 
process of fulfilment and it is the plan of 
the people to carry out practically all of 
them in the way suggest 
On toy this and to 1 | t the in 
S ! nd eivie deve ment of the 
people have I 
( I [his is ex ted ft nave 1 
nd he polities of the itever, 
t pected to work 1 assist the 
t I that be nd, 1 the 
g ment late publi 
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The organization proposes to hold itself 
in readiness to further any movement that 
comes within the range of the activities of 
good citizenship. In spirit and method the 
plans of the Glen Ridge Civie Association 
are ideal. If its work approach its ideal 
the inhabitants will have abundant cause 
for self-congratulation. 


w%e 
Abington \Takes Time by the Forelock 

The town of Abington, Mass., will be two 
hundred years old in 1912. *It desires to 
observe its birthday in some fitting way, 
and knows that a holiday garb will be one 
of the first requirements. It knows also 
that this cannot be assumed over night, but 
that a little foresight is necessary. Having 
no improvement society its Board of Trade 
has very properly assumed the responsibil- 
ity by appointing a village improvement 
committee. This committee addresses the 
citizens, in substance, as follows: 

While the town has done much in the 
way of improvements, there is much that 
we as individuals can do towards making 
our town more attractive as a place in 
which to live, and which will call its de- 
sirability to the attention of others who 
are looking for homes. The improvement 
committee desires to enlist your sympathy 
and coédperation in all that it is trying to 
accomplish. It desires to do all possible 
for improvement within the boundaries of 
the town between now and 1912, so that 
when we celebrate we may have a town in 
the appearance of which we may justly take 
pride. To this end we outline a few sug- 
gestions (others will occur to you), and we 
ask you to do all you can to help: 

1. Remove all rubbish and ash piles 
about your premises. 

2. Clear away all unsightly underbrush. 

3. Prune all trees and shrubs, cut out 
all dead branches. Mulch them with well- 
rotted manure and later spade it in. 

4. Remove or repair all old fences and 
buildings. 

5. Put your lawn in good condition and 
keep it well clipped during the growing 
season. 

6. See that the walks are kept free from 
weeds and that the edges are trimmed. 

7. Plant trees and shrubs where needed. 
If you desire suggestions as to what is 
best to plant and where to plant it, one of 
our members (an expert nurseryman is the 
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man they have in mind) will give advice 
without charge as he has opportunity. 

The committee aims, in addition, to 
bring about the improvement of the public 
places, such as the station grounds, school 
grounds and squares and to remove un- 
sightly objects. 

For the purpose of still further arousing 
public interest it employed an advisor to 
look over the town, pick out special oppor- 
tunities for improvement, prepare slides, 
and show these places in connection with 
similar situations elsewhere which had been 
properly handled. A lecture has been given 
in this connection, and the townspeople 
promise themselves the helpful experience 
of preparing an almost entirely new ward- 
robe for their town by the time of its 
two hundred anniversary. 


we 
Calgary Falling into Line 


Calgary, in Alberta, is experiencing a 
phenomenal growth and the nature of this 
growth has in many respects closely paral- 
leled that of other cities. Utility has in 
the main managed to get along without 
beauty. But the people of Calgary are see- 
ing the results of their method, and the 
Horticultural Society is one of the results. 
This Society has recently issued the pros- 
pectus for its third annual exhibition, 
which will come in August when the prod- 
ucts of the gardens are in harvest. The 
thing that has done perhaps more than 
any other in the way of awakening interest 
and stimulating effort is the offering of 
$1,000 in prizes for plants, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, decorative designs, lawns, trees 
and gardens. The “Grand Champion 
Prize” of $100 goes to the owner of the 
best composite garden. But every one is 
encouraged and considerable ingenuity has 
been manifested in an effort to give every 
one a substantial chance. “Lots too stony 
to be plowed or dug” fall in one class and 
indicate something of a handicap. But 
even here there are prizes of $15, $25 and 
$35. Tenants paying less than $20 per 
month rent fall into one class, and special 
credit is given for any attempt to hide or 
beautify, by the use of flowers, vines or 
shrubs, any unsightly object which, as a 
tenant, it is impossible for the competitor 
to remove. Ground not previously culti- 
vated makes another class, and still further 
stimulates activity. Conditions, in other 
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words, are not allowed to bar any one, the 
aim being to develop general interest and 
improve the appearance of the city as a 
whole. 

Besides this special work the Society 
gives much time to the consideration of 
general problems, such as the native flowers 
of southern Alberta; lawns, how to make 
and keep them; the amateur with his 50- 
foot lot; growing vegetables for pleasure 
and profit; noxious weeds in cities and 
how to eradicate them, and so on. The 
Society conducts experiments and in all 
ways possible endeavors to promote the use- 
ful and the beautiful along horticultural 
lines. Calgary will show the results of 
these efforts, and they will prove permanent. 

w%e 
Hamilton, Sane and Progressive 

The citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, decided 
some time ago that they would not be re- 
sponsible for adding to the annual “slaugh- 
ter of the innocents.” They planned to 
have a “safe and sane” Fourth of July, 
and then, to quell the riot of the commer- 
cial interests, raised by popular subscription 
$500 and bought all the fireworks in the 
town, and forthwith passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the sale of any more. On the 
evening of the Fourth a public demonstra- 
tion will take place in the park, where pyro 
technics will be used under expert super 
vision. Hamilton proposes to make it pos 
sible for her children to live for their town 
and celebrate from year to year the inde- 
pendence of their country, instead of offer- 
ing them up as mangled sacrifices to bad 
judgment and commercialism. This move- 
ment for a safe and sane Fourth is making 
great progress, but there are thousands of 
places whose citizens have not taken time 
to consider it and whose children ar 
doomed when next Fourth arrives. 

w%e 
Keeping Old Routes Alive 

The people of Vermont, descendants 
the first settlers of the state, are manifest 
ing a proper and helpful spirit in markiz 
various points of interest on the military 
road built by the British from Charlestow1 
N. H., on the Connecticut River, to Crown 
Point and Fort Ticonderoga. It was high 
time for the enterprise to be. put under way, 


as it has been with the greatest diffieult 





that many parts [ the 1 1 have been 
traced. The patching together of the mem- 
ories of many peopl i much investiga 
tir I I ¢ be¢ : et the 
task 

It was fitting that this be done, 1 y 


because of the | cal sentiment associated 
with the r¢ ad, but because of the imp< rtant 
part played by it in securing British ascend- 
aney in North America. 

Among the most recent markings are 
those at Twenty-mile Encampment, Cav- 
endish, Vt.; and at the site of the F: rry and 
Blockhouse, Springfield, Vt. The tablet 
on the marker at Twenty-Mile Encamp- 
ment shows the purpose of the markers and 
epitomises the history of the road: 


ON THE MEADOW NEAR THIS SPOT 
WAS LOCATED THI 
rWENTY MILE ENCAMPMEN 
ON THE LINE OF THI 
BRITISH MILITARY ROAD 
BUILT BY ORDER OF GENERAL AMHERST 
FROM FORT NO. 4 (CHARLESTOWN, N. H.) 
rO CROWN POINT AND FORT TICONDEROGA 
CONSTRUCTION BEGUN OCTOBER, 1759, AT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN BY MAJ. JOHN HAWKES: 
EASTERN PART FROM CONNECTICUT 
RIVER TO MOUNTAINS BUILT IN SPRING 
oF 1760 By COL. JOHN GOF! 
THIS TABLET ERECTED 1909 By 
DESCENDANTS OF THE FIRST SETTLERS 


Che tablet at the Block Ho ise reads: 


IN COMMEMORATION O1 
THE CROWN POINT ROAD AND THE BLOCK HOUSE 
\1T WENTWORTH FERRY 
ILT BY GEN. AMHERST 1759-60 


ERECTED BY 


THE GEN. LEWIS MORRIS CHAPTER 
DAT HTERS F THE AM CA VOLUTION 
1909 
It is high time r the marking such 
sites in many parts of th inti Only 
V1tl Line greatest dif eu re I in ol 
them relocated because sucl ngs have for 
. ) rs heer rowded ) iron ids 
by mere money-making. Our towns and 
ges need in their lives the sentiments 
‘ é } re lir y Sul } Tr ngs Let 
r} es low the example of Verm« 
nd mar i] that 2 +] f remet 
hrar It is better thar } f + + 
eT } rr tffering t ) 
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Gleanings 


Edited by Mary V. Fuller 


The Arrangement of City Parks 

In an article in the January Stdadtebau 
on “The Suburbs of Paris and the New Cir- 
cular Railway,” M. Eugéne Hénard of Paris 
emphasizes the principle that the play-space 
of city children should bear the same ratio 
to the entire city territory that the number 
of children does to the whole population. 
He illustrates by maintaining that if, as in 
Paris, the children from one to ten years of 
age number more than one-eighth of the 
population, the city should set aside at 
least one-eighth of her area for the health- 
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POLYGONAL ARRANGEMENT OF PARK LANDS 


ful enjoyment of her little citizens, leaving 
the rest for the affairs of grown people. 

Diagrams are given showing two differ- 
ent arrangements of this park area in rela- 
tion to a given street plan. The first, an 
old and striking example of which is found 
in Moscow, consists in laying out the gar- 
dens in concentric rings or segments of 
rings around the center of the city. This 
arrangement, while affording space for de- 
lightful vistas, is criticized by the author 
from the health standpoint: 

“The gardens are too narrow for their 
length; they are necessarily restricted, and 
are cut up into small parts by the great thor- 


oughfares. This runs directly counter to 
the main object of the parks, which is one 
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of healthfulness. A park should offer to 
those who visit it a refuge from the city’s 
noise and from the dangers which throng 
crowded city quarters. Among these dan- 
gers one must place first the cloud of dust 
and bits of refuse which is continually 
stirred up by vehicles and pedestrians. In 
order to be a real health protection a park 
should extend as far as possible in all direc- 
tions; it should be surrounded by a high, 
thick wall of trees, which should act like a 
filter upon clouds of dust, and which should 
shield the neighboring houses. It should 
have great sunny lawns, where children may 
run and play. If the crossing of the park 
by streets cannot be avoided, the roads 


BELT ARRANGEMENT OF PARK LANDS 


should be bordered by trees to catch the 
dust stirred up by automobiles. Such a park 
should cover at least 25 acres.” 

The best example of the second plan is 
found in London. The parks, which are 
polygonal in outline, are scattered at equal 
distances over the city, so that they can 
be easily reached by all the people. The 
diagram shows no crossing by streets and 
makes clear the accessibility of the parks. 

we 
More About Open-Air Schools 

In The Survey of April 23 Dr. Thomas 
Spees Carrington gives a strong argument 
for outdoor schools and tells how to build 
and equip one. 
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Ihe roofs of Cc1Ly school buildings have 


been successfully used for open-air schools. 
Such a school is illustrated in this article. 
It can be built for about $500. There is also 
a description and picture of the winter 
shelter where crippled children had their 
outdoor play at the Children’s School Farm 
in New York last winter. A list is given 
of the clothing equipment needed by the 
children and the teacher, including the foot- 
boxes for very cold days, and two sitting- 


out bags, one of them designed by the 
author. A program for the routine of t 
school day closes this interesting and sug- 


gestive article. 
we 
The Economics of Recreation 

The Extension Division of the University 
of Kansas published in January, as Number 
1 of its Social Betterment Series, a bulletin 
on Playgrounds and Parks by Prof. Frank 
W. Blackmar. It contains a bibliography 
of three books and 29 magazine articles on 
this subject. 

We have here a plea for the playground 
as a builder of character and a source of 
moral and social energy. While the list of 
cities having playgrounds increased during 
1908-9 from 90 to 265, there are over 600 
cities of 5,000 and more inhabitants, besides 
hundreds of small towns, that have no play- 
grounds. Parks and playgrounds are shown 
to be an economic necessity, and the value 
of supervised recreation in well-equipped 
gymnasiums and school playgrounds is 
made emphatic. 

oe 
A Victory for City Housewives 

Good Housekeeping for April contains 
Stella Walker Durham’s story of “The 
Portland Pure Milk War.” 

The fight lasted a year, during which the 
women of the city never ceased to urge and 
aid the men who saw the right. The wo- 
men knew the true state of affairs and they 
proved it. Babies were dying from impure 
milk in a city where all other natural con- 
ditions seemed pure and healthful. On the 
other side of the fight were a defiant and 
conscienceless dairy-and-food commissioner 
and his political allies, a few dairymen with 
tuberculous cows, and an influential news- 
paper. But the Mayor was aroused and a 
new ordinance was passed, and since the 
first week in January, 1910, Portland has 
had two dairy-and-food inspectors who have 
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rhe Schools of Two Cities 

\a es Cara Reese \ und 
M issues Good H treat 
respective the St. I $ 1 ¢ nati 
chool | lings 

St. Louis is in ( s f her 
sister cities in her modern scl lings 
ind large, clear, well-kept scl irds i 
n sol her progressive ideas. True it 
is that there ire many ire ips 
older buildings. These are caused by a 
superabundance of combustible material, by 
uneven floors, narrow, steep, crooked stair- 
ways and small landing turns, by crowded 
rooms and obstructed halls. But the city 
is working her way out of bad conditions. 

During the remodelling of an old build- 
ing or building on an old site the schools 
are camped out in a portable colony. The 
special schools for ungraded pupils are ac- 


commodated in dwelling houses. The man- 
ual training schools and the kindergartens 
are housed with especial care and comfort. 





There are no basement or cellar classrooms 
for grade work. In the new buildings the 


he ating and ventilatix n are good. 
In case of fire St. Louis prefers to de- 
pend for safety on quick dismissal by stair- 


ways rather than by exterior escapes. Che 
new buildings are equipped with emergency 
fireproc f stairways, some of them enclosed 
in indestructible glass screens. To over- 
come crowding at the doors some of the 
stairways widen as they approach the 
ground floor, and the doors increase in 
width and number as one nears the outside. 
Our March issue showed some of the new 
buildings of which St. Louis is justly proud. 
She is rapidly doing away with the older 
unsafe conditions which might humble her 
in time of sudden danger. 

Cincinnati may well shudder at the de- 
scription of the daily peril surrounding her 
school children. Floor bolts and locked 
doors imprison the pupils. The fire escapes, 
of the tubular variety, do not appear to be 
used in fire drill. The buildings are of an 
old, gloomy type, built to last. The dreary 
halls are free from obstructions, and “quick 
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the leading medium of the country for 
advertising for bids on municipal con- 
struction work? 
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copy if you are not cognizant of what 
competition in bidding means on your 
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218 Broadway New York City 
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Safe Sewage Disposal 
For Your Country Home 


Prominent people the country over are equipping their homes 
wrth Ashley System of Sewage Disposal. 
It is exactly as effective as sewers 

Does Away With Cesspools “THE 
outhouses and open drains, which breed disease 


and menace health. Within 100 miles of New H 
and mer LEY 


slone there are 300 Ashley Plants in 
succesdul operation. We wil send you litera- ‘STEM 
ture explaining the workings of this system of 
Sew age Disp wsalif you are wanting pertect sani- \ Oisposa ») 
tation for our home. White fort. It's free — 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSALCO. 


101 Armida Avenue, Morgan Park, Ill. 
Suburb of Chicago 














WE WILL PAY 


FIFTEEN CENTS EACH 
FOR FEBRUARY ISSUES OF 


The American City 








Put a two cent stamp on the wrap- 
per, write your name and address in 
the corner, and we will send the 
money as soon as the copy arrives, 
and will thank you in the bargain. 








The American City Publishing Co. 


93 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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THE 
dismissal” would be effectual were it not for 
the bolts and locks. Some of the buildings 
have modern heating appliances, but many 
soft-coal used. While the halls 


and yards are clear, the cellars and base- 


stoves are 
ments are crowded with supplies and 
bish. iron 
landing turns are a menace. 


rub- 


Sharp-cornered sinks in dark 
Cincinnati 
needs to wake up again and get to work to 


protect her dearest interests. 
ww 
“*No Tuberculosis in New York State in 1920!”’ 


The the fulfillment of 
this hope is outlined in an article by John 
A. Kingsbury in the April Review of Re- 
views. 


toward 


progress 


The campaign is being carried on through 
a committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association in codperation with the New 
York State Department of Health, and it 
has been made possible by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Ontario County leads in the 
The methods include exhibits 
graphically showing facts about the disease 
and how to prevent and cure it; phonograph 
lectures, the distribution of leaflets and their 
use in text 
schools, camps, sanatoria, and the services 
of visiting nurses. 


warfare. 


schools as books; open-air 


To awaken a city to the realities of 
disease requires an immense amount of 
unique publicity, so that at every turn all 
classes of people meet with reminders of 
prospective mass meetings or lectures and 
of their individual responsibility to do some 
thing now. This article tells how to get to 
work, and its illustrations help in the tell- 
ing. 


True Representation of the People 

The April issue of Equity contains an 
article by William Hoag on “The Scientific 
Method of Electing the City Council.” 

The author believes that the main reason 
that our cities are not governed in the in- 
terests of all the people is that city councils 
are not the best 
interests and thought of the community. 
By a simple illustration he compares the 
“block” and “ward” systems of electing city 
councils and the system of the 
transferable vote,” 
presses his choice of one candidate for an 
office, and the ten (or whatever the number 


really representative of 


“single un- 
by which each voter ex- 
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I places il 
highest in tl } 

Che tw Lf eta: af : P 
the one wl stands st ild 
have been elected by 
votes and is no more elected 
n the list; and that those wl e 
eleventh and all the other ind I 
no infil ce in the « B el 
of the single “transfer : 
l'asma nd South Af: . 
bers the names of the « 1didates 
order of his preference In the resu g 
( nt a candidate $ I ‘ 

I re te! than ire hee I 
the second choices of t rs 
choices are not needed nted nt 
anothe r indidate rece equire | 
number votes nd s { ull ne 
places are filled rhe elected ficers will 
then be fully representative of their separ- 
it nstituencies 

we 


The Health of Our Municipalities 


[he February issue of the American 
Journal of Public Hygiene has a number 
f articles of interest to municipal health 


“The Saloon and the Health Officer,” by 


ZW: Te 


shows how the pt litical infl 


ence of the saloon hampers the conscientious 
performance of the medical health officer’s 
duty. George M. Whitaker, of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, tells how 


public health regulations may be arranged 
and phrased to be clear, dignified, simple 
ind legally binding S eral ( dis 
the prevention, investig nd 1 ore 
ment of typhoid fever outbreaks in relation 
the water and milk suppli There aré 
vo papers showing how boards of health 
should control communicable disease. Thess 
re suggestive to the health officers of small 
mmunities 


Dr. George W. Goler of Rochester pre- 
sents “a simple plan for the examination of 
a city’s milk supply to determine its mea- 
surable infection or freedom from infectioz 
with tubercle bacilli.” The bovine 
this germ is said to be responsibk 

Chis article sh 


tuberculo . children 


how the State of New York is doing 
ventive work in which all cities can 
Geraldine Steinmetz tells of “The ( 
Milk Campaign in Hamilton, Ontario,” 


. 


which has had its influence all over Ontario 
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Here Is the Spalding All-Steel Swing Outfit 


Study the frame construction— 
only three fittings required, and these clamp 
the pipe by means of roundhead set screws. 
One fitting only to each combination of pipes 
and no threaded pipes to juggle with. This 
means the strongest and most graceful frame, 
but also, and by no means least, a consider- 
able saving in installation expense. Any 
workman can put up a Spalding frame. 


When it comes to selecting the 
Swings you will grant that permanent safety 
for the little ones should be the foremost 
consideration. 


What is safe? A swing that cannot 
in sun and rain rot and weaken, that cannot 
be cut down, that will not stretch unevenly, 
that wil! not injure the hands, that has a bear- 
ing that does not need to be watched. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
CHICOPEE,‘'MASS. 


The Spalding Ball-Bearing Steel- 
Link Swing is made up of a series of Drop- 
Forged Steel-Link Bars, each |2 inches 
long, shaped for the grip. The frame con- 
nections are Ball-bearing—balls, cups and 
axles of case-hardened steel. Good for 
twenty years’ service. 


The entire swing after assembling is tested 
to 2000 lbs. tensile strain. Every piece of 
metal is thickly covered with molten zinc to 
make it absolutely rust proof. Isn't this the 
kind of Swing you want ? 


Write to-day for our complete catalog 
of Playground Equipment and if you haven't 
had our little booklet of photographs and 
playground opinions, ask us for “Playtime.” 
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There is a description of an improved 


17 
ibbling 


chools and other public places. 


drinking fountain for use in 
Chis publication has much readable ma- 
terial for the progressive citizen. No one 


ee 


ean afford to slight the kind of instruction 


gives upon our most vital interests. 
wwe 
School Gardens and Civic Spirit 

In The Survey for April 2 Leonora Austin 
Hamlin tells how South Chicago is making 
good citizens by putting her school children 
literally and happily through “a course of 
sprouts.” 

Gardening in school yards and at home 
has resulted in cleaning up whole neighbor 
hoods of back yards and alleys to match the 
and The movement was 
started by practical talks on “How to Make 
a Garden,” 
dening began his lessons in school yards, 
in parks and vacant lots and at the chil- 
One school developed a model 
training garden, which thirty-five children 
kept up during the summer with no outside 
help. Vegetables, 
raised for family use. 

The finer qualities of the children de- 
veloped with the work. The drawings of 
their gardens, which are reproduced with 
some of their descriptive letters, are both 
pathetic and encouraging, and other illus- 
trations help to show the results of this 


flowers. 


vines 


and then an instructor in gar- 


dren’s homes. 


as well as flowers, wert 


campaign. 
ote 
The People’s Institute of New York 

Jacob Riis tells in the April Century of 
the unique work of this new sort of civic 
organization. 

Although only just entering its teens, it 
shows a maturity that commands respect 
and sometimes timidity in the 
breasts of those who for the first time face 
its honest Its supporters re- 
present every grade of life; its purpose is 
to form sane, clear public opinion based on 
a common understanding among men; it is 
“a people’s forum” where sincerity presides 
over the testimony given; it is a bureau of 
censorship of all that enters the field of 
popular education and entertainment. 

The man the vision of it 
all was the late Charles Sprague Smith, 
the influence of whose spirit is still felt in 
this school of citizenship. Inspired by th 


inspires 


fearlessness. 


who first 
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Another Road Book 


“Good Roads: 


nad Make | he m 
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ae ; 
well lllustrated box 


How to Build, Preserve 
Dustless” is the title 

klet of forty pages which 
will be sent free on 
ue AMERICAN City who mention that fact 
when writing to Richard S. Childs, 383 


Avenue, New York City 


request 


Fourth 
we 


A Place to Play 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare of sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails 
(Willing enough to pay!) 

But never a place for the lads to 
No, never a place to play! 


and courts, 


Plenty of rooms for shops and 
(Mammon must have the best.) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on 
No, never a place 


stores, 


Plenty of 
Plenty of room for art 

Plenty of room for and balls, 
Platform, stage and mart 

Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad today, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 


room tor schools ind halls 


teas 


A place for the bovs to play! 

Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fur 

Better a playground plot thar court 


And 
Give them a cl 
Tomorrow 
A larger bill for darker 


eis then 
( £ vé Ler 


a jail when the harm is dons 


lance—if you stint them now, 


you'll have to pay 


a chance to play 
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Civics and Health 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN Director f the 
sureau of M inicipal Research, former Sec- 
retary of New York Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Childrer 

Price $1.25 

Civics and Health” is the latest word upon 
one of the most important phases of municipal 
life For Dr. Allen prevention is a text and 
the making of sound citizens a sermon 

Every vital topi relating to the commor 
health is discussed in a most interesting and 
helpful way by one whose experience and 
knowledge give conviction to his words 


Town and City 
By FRANCES GULICK JEWETT 
Price 50 cents 

This book covers in simple, clear language 
idapted to children the topics of water supply; 
sewage; the disposal of ashes and rubbish; the 
results of overcrowding; the value of parks and 
public baths; epidemics; tuberculosis; pure milk; 
lean streets; city hospitals, etc.—subjects which 
never before have been presented to children 
One of the Gulick Hygiene Series which offers 
in other volumes Good Health, Emergencies 
The Body at Work and Control of Body and 
Mind 


GINN AND 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


Hygiene and Sanitation 


By THEODORE HOUGH, Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Virginia, and WIL- 
LIAM THOMPSON SEDGWICK, Professor of 

Biology in the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 
Price $1.25 


The recent advances in our knowledge of 
gien ind sanitation have made _ indispen- 
sable a practical and authoritative textbook 
of hat may be called “‘the new phystology 


aan: pte ziene. The present work has been pre- 
pared in recognition of this need. Its keynote 
is the right conduct of physical life, and to 
this end everything else is subordinated 


Education by Plays and Games 


By G. E. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Play- 
grounds, Park and Vacation Schools, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Price 90 cents 
This little volume makes a practical correla- 
tion of plays and games with moral, intellectual, 
and physical training. It meets a need which 
has arisen through the keen interest awaken- 
ing everywhere in the play of children 
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Hindrances to Good Citizenship 
By RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
Author of ‘‘The American Commonwealth”’ 


When a man who for thirty years has been an honored participant in the 


political life of his own country, and who has also been a close student of political 


conditions in the United States,—when 


the hindrances to good citizenship, those 


such a man consents to speak to us on 
who believe that good citizenship is the 


corner-stone of our liberties should be willing to listen. 


But Mr. Bryce does more than indicate the three hindrances to good citizen- 


ship; he shows us how to overcome them. 


Filled with that optimism which is the 


result of broad experience and deep insight, this book is one from which the reader 


rises refreshed, encouraged and inspired to a better fulfillment of his own civic 


duties—or privileges, as Mr. Bryce would 


Price, 


call them. 


$1.25 Postpaid 
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Books for the Citizen 


[Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department through The Ameri- 


can City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. 


will be made on foreign books. ] 


The Child of the Garden Cities 

Much is being written these days about 
garden cities; this volume (L’Enfant des 
Cités-Jardins*) alone of all we have seen 
tells their story as it relates to the life of 
children. It is part of the strong effort now 
being made in France to quicken interest 
in the promotion of healthful, uplifting city 








THE SLUMS OF PARIS 
A “Story Without Words’ from 


life. It is, therefore, full of information 
about the progress of the movement in other 
countries, particularly in England and the 
United States, while a short closing chapter 
summarizes the accomplishment and the 
hopes and plans of the Association des 
Cités-Jardins de France. The book is full 
* By George Benoit-Levy ’ Editions des Cités 
i ce, 1! 


Jardins de France, Paris, Fran 1909. Oct 


76 pp.; $1.10 postpaid 


of understanding 
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needs, 


earnest 


Special quotations 


the heart ol childh¢ d 


and enthusiastic in 


its appreciation of progress everywhere. 
The strongest appeal that can be made is 

through the ery of a child, and how it is 

being answered by park and playground, 


song and dance and flower, and by definit 


civie training 


is here illustrated by many 
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SHOULD BE WELL LIGHTED 








The Illuminating Engineer 





is a monthly magazine devoted to the science and art of 
) illumination, and is the only periodical, in America dealing 
exclusively with the various problems of illumination. 


| The demand[for, better||[public lighting is rapidly spreading. 
i THEQILLUMINATING tENGINEER has _ been [vigorously 
promoting this worthyZcause, and will give” special “attention 
to the subject during the present year.” It is an indispens- 
| able“aid} to public’ officials and civic’ associations who are 
interested*in public lighting. 





The subscription: price ofgThe American City is $1.00 a year. 





The'subscription price of THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER 
is} $2.00 a year. 


oe 


SRE OT A ATR m = 


Both magazines will be sent to one address for one year for 
$2.25 to those who subscribe within thirty days. : 
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THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER 


15 West 38th Street NEW YORK 
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in developing civic characte r by 
“life 


Every statement of theory in this book, 


means ol 
boys’ and girls’ brigades” is 
whether it is the function of play in teach- 
ing, where to play, how to play, the aid 
which music and dancing give to the har- 
monious development of the child, or how 
to make a school garden, is practically illus 
trated. France is 
but 


citizens are fully awake 


ote 


only just beginning t 


do her part, many of her most worthy 


and at work. 


Housing Reform: 

[he author of 
the problems of 
that 


this practical handbook 
the 
spares 


has a keen 
Ln 

form. He riddles 
certain popular fallacies based on the idea 
that the poor are essentially different from 
rich and that they, rather than their 
need to be He ex- 


other that good 


tenement 
the 
ans ; 

dabbler in schemes of r 


satire not theorist or 


conditions 
plodes 


improved. 


theories, such as 


houses do not pay, and that the death rate 
is a sure evidence of good or bad housing 
conditions. He distinguishes between con- 


and and between 
room overcrowding and land overcrowding, 
recognizing thé the way of 
relief, notably the lodger evil, for which he 


the should be held re- 


gestion overcrowding, 


difficulties in 
believes landlord 
sponsible. 

Housing reform involves a policy of pre- 
vention of future evil, of 
conditions in the present and of remedying 
the past. It also has its 
sanitary, structural and social view-points, 
all of which are here dwelt upon. 


good 


maintaining 
the mistakes of 


Emphasis 
is also put upon the need of knowing exact 
conditions and of providing administrative 
and financial means of enforcing law. How 
to start a movement for reform and how to 
conduct a housing investigation are made 
clear, and sample schedules for house in- 
quiry are given. 

The book is definite and forceful, present- 
ing a strong argument for legislative re- 
form, with practical instructions about get- 
ting to work and really accomplishing some- 
thing. The author believes that proper 
housing laws in their control of the specu- 
lative builder accomplish more good than 
the model tenements of the philanthropist, 
and that American cities cannot remedy 


housing evils by owning and operating 


t By Lawrence Veiller. 


Charities Publication 
Committee, New York, 1910. Duodecimo, 213 


pages; $1.25 postpaid. 
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Schools and Journalism 





hy } le i} } he B rr" \i 
cipal Res whose handl S 
Ntoriesl”’ ill « | tires ‘ | 
nstant t ul é ‘ S 
the hand it begins to | | $ B 
ey gy tli t ~ 
ecator, tl ure ! 
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~ I n he en 
S | l spapers L ( l 
order tl the press n g the 
re ‘ | thie i t 
the rei to the publi 

Si children and their 
pi ems tely more I g l 
1! rtant than mal ner t 3 ed 
n print, but hers re has ‘ T 
easier r 1 press tT t n eve ner 
kind of vi news, as 3 vag ener 
ties on t part educat | lea 
to print “school stories School ne 
hard to get, and the schools must 
good publicity methods if general inter 
in their educational and fin manage 
ment is to be aroused. 

School reports contain all the necessary 
material, but it is cold and lifeless and un- 


interesting in and newspapers 


haven’t t 


appearance, 


ime to resuscitate it and dress it 
up. Every class of public 


dividual is 


and private in- 
matters. 
Parents, taxpayers, city officials, all kinds 
of civic and social leaders, philanthropists, 
writers and readers everywhere, should wel- 
come a school report that tells 
attractively. 

To that end the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has indexed the subjects of interest 
in the report of the New York City Schools 
for the year ending July 31, 1908. By this 
means the real life of the schools is made 

Readable ar 
Municipal Research, New Y 


accessible to 
Duodecimo, 88 pp.; 30 


concerned in school 


its 


story 


news-getters. 


€ Bureau of 


1909 cents post 
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DUST=—DISEASE==DEATH 


The report of the United States Bureau of Labor, Bulletin No. 82, calls attention to the start! 





ead of infectious di uses caused by organic dust from city or village streets. 
Dr. Cushman of the United States Agriculture Department in a papear read before the Natio 
Board of Health, uses this language: 
If, as 
| t meal 1 
ns d 
! « Se€ S i 
dust roads i 
piace in ] l 
« yn 1ics 


In the report of 
Board of Health 
Boston, where stré 
have been more or 
Oiled since 1906 
statistics show a st 
daecrease ot tube 
losis and pneumo! 
although the popu 
tion was increased 
the rate of over sé 
thousand per annun 

Every neighborho 





in every village ind 
ASPHALTOILENE every town can 
m lutely suppress d 
for an entire year 
a cost of from two t 
four cents per ibut 
ting foot of proy 
b the applicatior 
Asphaltoilene witl 
new and spra 
Send for “Bu 
INDIVIDUAL OR NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB OUTFIT xX.” wit full part 
For use by men who are unwilling to wait indefinitely for health and comfort lars and instructions 
Send at once and keep your streets dry and dustless, your atmosphere pure and healthy. Any neigh- 
borhood can do it itself. GOOD ROADS IMPROVEMENT CO., Crxcinnati. 
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The best, selected, transplanted trees produce the best and quickest results 
Low priced trees are never satisfactory and are always an eyesore 
We grow trees as they should be grown and which give permanent results 
OUR CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 


Growers of Shade Trees and Shrubs 
DRESHER - - - MONTGOMERY COUNTY - PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE 


ticles of civic value can be worked up from 
the material thus pointed out. Stories of 
difficulties, and 
together with interesting personal items, are 
all made available, and pictures and dia- 
grams make vivid every phase of the school 
work. Superintendents have tested the use 
of pictures in their reports with gratifying 
A list is given of places that issue 
topically indexed reports. 


methods, needs 


progress, 


results. 


we 
On the Fighting Line of Municipal Progress 


The Proceedings of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference for Good City Government,+ held 


last November, contains a wealth of ma- 
terial which definitely expresses the purpose 
and furthers the work of the National 


Municipal League—the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican cities. 

Among the papers read before this Con- 
ference are two on Immigration by Con- 
gressman William S. Bennett and Miss 
Grace Abbott, Director of the League for 
the Protection of Immigrants. A general 
discussion of this subject is also presented, 
as well as one on Police Problems, two 
papers on which are given by Prof. Augus- 
tus Raymond Hatton and Arthur H. Woods, 
former Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York. School instruction in civics is 
treated in papers by Principal James J. 
Sheppard of New York and Dr. Michael 
M. Davis, Secretary of the People’s In- 
stitute, and in general discussion. Law- 
rence Veiller gives “The Essential Prin- 
ciples of a Building Code.” Harvey N. 
Shepard has a paper on the Boston Finance 
Commission, and there is one by Ernest 8S. 
Bradford on “The Commission Form of 
Government to Date,” as well as others on 
charter reform. The initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall are all treated in 
relation to individual places. 

Other subjects covered include municipal 
research, budget and electoral reform, the 
merit system, the street railway question in 
New York and Cleveland, municipal health 
problems, crusades against graft, and the 
development of civic spirit. This volume 
is an inspiring summary of progress and 
an important work of reference. The classi- 
fied list of municipal periodical publications 
will be found useful. 

” + Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


tional Municipal League, Philadelphia, 
Octavo, 489 pp.; $4.00 postpaid. 
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Information for the Builder 


“Cement Ho and How tK Build 
Themt” contains necessary information for 


ises 


those who contemplate using this well-tested 
material, the original usé¢ 


which dates 


back to ancient Rome and Egypt. 


The advantages of cement over other build 
ing materials are first pointed out, and 
follow 70 
Terms used are defined, as well as the kinds 
of cement, and specifications for Portland 

bed 


pages of classified information 


cement are given together with prescriber 


tests. The making of concrete blocks is 


fully discussed as to composition and 
methods. done with 
plaster, construction 
and How to make 
foundations, walls, floors, sidewalks, pave- 
ments, steps, stairs, etc., 


The same is cement 


monolithic concrete 
reinforced concrete. 
is explained. 
There are chapters on the adaptability 
and endurance of concrete for all kinds of 
construction in rural communities,—for 
culverts, greenhouses, ice 
cellars, tanks, silos, roofs, chimneys and 
fence-posts. 
floor plans are given of various designs for 


concrete houses prepared by the publishers 


sewers, houses, 


Many views and miniature 


ote 
A Valuable Yearbook 


The Book of American Municipalities§ 
is the yearbook of the League of American 
Municipalities. The 1909 the 
fourth annual edition, and contains valu- 
able data from 83 cities. 

This publication is meeting with appreci- 
ation from students of municipal 
and is especially important to city officials 
who desire a means of comparison of muni- 
cipal statistics. 
from this edition is a wise change, as the 
element of personality is 
such a report. The details given cover city 
area, property, population, organization, 
finance, and the working conditions of all 
departments, besides items of interest 
to individual cities. 

There is no doubt that this publication 
aims at perfect accuracy and efficiency in 
its field. In order to accomplish this it 
must have the careful cooperation of those 


issue is 


affairs, 


The omission of portraits 


superfluous in 


from whom statistical information is re- 
+ By Wm. A. Radford The Radford Arct 
tectural Co Chicago, 1909 Quarto, 170 py 
$1.12 postpaid 
$ Municit Information Burea ( ig ) 
Quarto, 128 pp.; $3.58 postpaid 
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OHN DAVEY is the ‘‘father of tree surg- 
ery.’’ His right to the title has been fully and 
widely recognized. Great educational institu- 
tions have given it the weight of their indorsement, and 
leading magazines have confirmed it after searching in- 
vestigations. 







The tree surgery with which the name of John Davey is so 
inseparably connected, however, is a science, to be practiced only 
by trained men. There is a type of tree treatment to be encountered 
here and there which has no right to be called tree surgery—it would 
hetter be described as tree butchery. 


The Davey tree experts exclusively practice the science of tree 
surgery as discovered and reduced to concrete form in the life work 
among the trees of John Davey. They are given a thorough and 
rigid training in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery at Kent, 
Ohio—the only school of the kind in the world. 





Many crimes against the trees are committed in the name of tree 
surgery. Even as the devil stole the livery of heaven to advance his 
selfish ends, tree butchers are masquerading as tree surgeons. Once 
in a while the lure of gold tempts a Davey man from his allegiance 
to his profession, and he falls to the depths of connection with the 
mal-practitioners of tree surgery. 

The scientific basis of tree surgery as John Davey teaches it stands 
as an undisputed fact. The character of the instruction in its theory 
and practice given in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery has been 
investigated and approved by high authorities. The permanent effi- 
ciency of the work of the Davey tree experts has been demonstrated 
conclusively in the most radical tests. 


- —— 
LD a 


Ample and conclusive proof of these assertions will be cheerfully 
furnished by The Davey Tree Expert Company. For your own pro- 
tection and for the trees’ own sakes, demand equally complete 
credentials from others. Ask them in what school of tree surgery 
their workmen were trained, and to produce evidence that their 
work has stood the test of years. 

Above all, beware of the man who claims to be a graduate of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, but not now connected with the 
Davey Tree Expert Company. Get his story why he left us, and 
; let us give you our story why he did. Learn of the obligations 
our men assume when they enter our school and our employ 

and then decide whether you will be safe in hiring a man 
; who has broken his contract with us. 















“New Life in Old Trees.” by Horace McFarland, and “A Brother 
to the Trees,’ by Elbert Hubbard, free to tree owners. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 


376 Basswood Street, KENT, OHIO. 
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eastward to the Atlantic. 
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quested. It is unfortunate that these stat- order to form a proper basis for comparison 
istics have not a sufficiently uniform basis items must be entered on a form m st care- 
to make comparisons perfectly reliable. fully prepared to cover all those conditions. 
There is apparently nothing but cheerful he ery for municipal accounting has 
willingness on the part of municipal officials grown imperative and is meeting wv , 
to furnish information, but there are great earnest response This ition re 
difficulties in the way of the proper prep muc] emphasize the ne nd 9 
aration otf the information. Conditions it the ise <¢ 1 regul I # 
vary so greatly in different cities that in port 


The Question Box 


{Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 


zine. 


The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the codperation of all 


readers is requested, so that as much information as possible may be elicited for the 


benefit of inquirers.] 
QUESTIONS 

18. Detroit, Mich.—I write to ask whether 
there is any possible way to restrict by law 
a residence district in a large growing city 
for residence purpose only. This problem 
is becoming more serious every year and 
any information you can give or any refer- 
ence to any precedent would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

wm 

19. Burlington, Vt.—Our lake front is now 
owned and occupied by a few corporations, 
chiefly by the Railroad Companies. We are 
trying to obtain possession of space for a 
public wharf. Can you tell me whether any 
book, pamphlet or magazine article has ever 
been published setting forth the manner in 
which the water fronts of cities situated on 
navigable waters in this country are owned 
and occupied, and what steps have been or 
are now being taken to obtain possession of 
parts thereof for public purposes? Has any 
public or semi-public bureau or organization 
taken this matter in hand, from which in- 
formation could be obtained? 


ANSWERS 

12. Augusta, Me.—I would like to suggest 
that the people interested in Augusta look 
into the work of the Brookline (Mass.) gym- 
nasium and natatorium, as a suggestion to- 
wards the possible solution of their diffi- 
culties. I understand that, in addition to the 
work already done, Mr. Mason, the Director, 
has plans for an even broader civic work. I 
believe Mr. Mason would welcome inquiries, 
and would have suggestions that would be 
of value to Augusta. 

New York City. BERTHA FREEMAN. 

we 
16. Minneapolis, Minn.—The Milwaukee 


auditorium is in many respects one of the 
very best, if not the best, for its purpose in 


the United States. It is arranged to a 
commodate several conventions at one and 
the same time if necessary, the different 
halls being arranged to accommodate from 
8000 in the large auditorium to 1500 in two 
separate halls and 400 in two or three addi- 
tional halls. It is being used for conven- 
tions, exhibits, concerts, mass meetings and 
for various other public functions. 
RICHARD B. WATROUS, 
Secretary American Civic Association. 
Washington, D. C. 
we 

19. Burlington, Vt.—This is a 
which is beginning to receive 
attention and especially in 
western cities. 

I think your correspondent would find it 
to his advantage if he were to communicate 
with W. A. Finklenburg, Winona, Minn., 
who has made a very remarkable improve- 
ment of the river front at that point, and 
with Wesley Ash, one of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Commissioners, who is giving special 
attention to this subject at this time. Daven- 
port, Iowa, is also taking the matter up and 
a letter addressed to the Commission would 
unquestionably bring the desired informa- 
tion. Calvin Tomkins, Commissioner of 
Docks, New York (Pier A, North River), has 
just issued a very interesting report on 
Jamaica Bay Improvements, which is sug- 
gestive. Harold A. Caparn, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has given attention to the subject. 

Some of the publications of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association deal with 
this subject, and copies of this can be had of 
Richard B. Watrous, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association, the successor of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
Secretary National Municipal League 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


question 
some adequate 
some of the 
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Subject — 
Municipal Accounting 


@ Every County, City, Town, Borough—in every State—needs 
and requires adequate accounting methods. The officials should 
insist that such methods be provided. 

The contractual liability as expressed in the appropriation is 
aside and apart from the liquidation as expressed by the pay- 
ments of the Treasurer. 

@ The county, city, town or municipal governing body has the 
power to contract obligations within certain legal restrictions. 
@ /t is vitally important that such contracting bodics know at all 
times the exact status of uncontracted balances of appropriations, 
and should also know what indebtedness has been liquidated, 
together with the funds in the hands of the disbursing officer. 

@ Do you know this? Or does your Treasurer or Collector 
make a report of the cash balance on hand and altempt to dis- 
tribute this to the various appropriations ? 

@ Does he realize, and do you realize, that the cash in the hands 
of the Treasurer has no direct bearing on the appropriations ? 
@ We make a specialty of municipal accounting. 

@ We devise and install satisfactory and uniform methods. 

@ Send for our representative. 


@ Or, write us. 


Universal Audit Company 


SINGER BUILDING ~~ - : - NEW YORK 


ARTHUR TERRY, President W. J. ECK, Treasurer 
W. M. WILLIAMS, General Manager 
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Ask For Book You Want} | If You Hada Fire 


Place check in square below in- In Your Office 


dicating number of book desired; 
write name and address on lines 
below and forward, with 10 cents 
postage attached, and the book is 
yours—without further expense or 
obligation, of course. 


1 THE ART OF FINANCIERING 


Showing how business men may raise capital for busi 
ness projects 


2 FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 


For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers.) 


3 BUSINESS BUILDING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


(For the man who uses « lar letters 


4 THE SELLING FORCE 
AND THE SELLING FARCE 


Showing why the great majority of selling plans do not 








| 
pay | 
5 THE GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE What would become of your vital 
A new principal discovered by a business expert bring woks ans anNers. anc our imnortant 
ing CERTAINTY to business affairs books and papers, and your importan 


6 HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 | jj) 2usi"Sss yrresPondence and. cand ee 


> taken years in the « 

(For the man with a real opportunity. lecting, that are absolutely necessary to 

If more than one book is desired add 10 cents the conducting of your business? They 

additional for each extra book. Money re- | } ay 

; a me agg cannot be insured, cannot be replaced i 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. Each ' ' 

book conveys a MESSAGE. Each tells some destroyed, but thes can be protected 
thing NEW and VALUABLE. ainst fire, thef i 





Rae aTele) setae The Safe- Cabinet 


NEW YORK 
































is made entirely of steel and fire-proof 
7 material. Fire tests have brought the 
Read below what the AMERICAN BANKER outer walls to a white-heat but left th 

_ says of these books. inner walls and contents in perfect con- 


> dition, fully protected 
~ “The Busi siness Development Company of 


Ame rica is the publisher of five little books The Safe-Cabinet (The Dick) 








which are the most unique and interesting pub 
lications in their way that The American Banker 


l pensive 1 i 
has ever had the pleasure of receiving . . it _ prop ae > its size ae 
they contain a vast amount of information th: it rangements are I! te r zea e 
will be of value to bankers, promoters and busi- au te a < sui Sees sect aes 
ness men who are interested in building up bu s system. The Safe-C is for 
their business. your busine ss, Send 


“These books sell for ten cents a copy and 
are worth $10 a copy. We advise our readers THE SAFE-CABINET co. 
to send for them.” Sales Department 
Editorial extract from “The'American Banker,” March 5, 1910 Suite 51 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ILL you exchange a few hours of your spare time 

for a complete education for yourself and minor 
children, having a choice of more than a hundred corres- 
pondence courses ? 


The American Woman’s League offers educational, business and 
financial opportunities to every man, woman and child in America. 


From the League’s enormous income The? People’s University 
has been founded. Six other great correspondence schovis are now 
affiliated with them. The most eminent scholarsjand highest salaried 
instructors in America and Europe constitute the faculty. The 
School of Fine Arts is already the greatest of its kind in this country, 
and will soon be one of the art centers of the world. 





Like our public school system no tuition is charged: instead of 
a tax your services for a few days only is asked. You become a life 
member of the League. There are no dues. You are entitled to all 


the privileges, of which a free education for yourself and children is 
but one. 


The founder’s chapter, the first 100,000 members is nearly com- 
plete, additional opportunities 


are allowed these. If you wish ! rue awertcan WoMAN’s LEAGUE, 


| | 

| l 

to be included among this we Box 1166 geet ity, St. Lovis a : 
_ Please se d me, without obligation on my par > 

number your prompt action 1S ale Gf yg ng hy man See | ex 

necessary. , cnanging my services tor tuition 

STENOGRAPHY 

. . RT TYPEWRITING | 

Mark the course in which | “" oe 

, Hy : ™ I Su rt Story WritTInc PEN MANSHIP | 

you are interested, clip the cou | Teacuers’ CERTIFICATES Generat Commerciat | 

pon before laying down this | Korowres ncopareral 

magazine and mail at once. { Crviz Service Preraration Verertnary Science | 

° . | DressMaKING FLORICULTURE | 

This will not place you under | Avro ENGINEERING Pouttry CuLtur: | 

. ° ° | Exvementary Susyects Bee KeEepinc | 

any Obligation. Full particu- | | 
4 . I OS eer T eee Peer T Tr TT? TTT ee TTT Pe ee TTT 

lars will be sent by return*mail. ; 9" «st 

Be. Gied Beis 000000 cb0ce ves ccneeeretetasessecvse 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S LEAGUE pao i | 

P.O. Box 1166 a ee ee a J 
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$600,000,000 profit made by investors 
in New York City Real Estate in 1909 











If you could invest your surplus funds where 
they would earn double, treble and quadruple bank in. 
terest, and still be safeguarded by the most valuable 
asset in the world--New York Real Estate--would such 
an investment appeal to you? 


Investors in New York Real Estate divided 
last fpr profits of six hundred millions of dollars 
($600,000,000), a portion of which went to the partici- 
pa eee in the profits of the HANOVER ESTATES. 


This company cleared last year on its various 
operations from 28% to 47% and it is for the purpose of 
extending operations that we are offering investors an 
opportunity to participate in these enormous profits 
with us. 

If you have any surplus funds, are dissatisfied 
with savings bank interest, and would like to know where 
you can invest your money and receive its full earning 
power, tear off and mail the coupon attached. 


Upon receipt of same a booklet will bo immedi- 
ately forwarded which will give you some astounding 
facts concerning the profits made by those investing in 
New York City Real Estate. 

Very truly yours, 


HANOVER ESTATES, 








If you would participate in the profits of 1910 and 
for years to come, fill out and mail coupon below 


HANOVER ESTATES, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City: 

Gentlemen—TI would be pleased to receive without expense or obligation on my part, your 
booklet git ing particulars concerning the possibilities of an investment in the stock of your company, 
together with facts concerning the enormous profits to be made in New York City Real Estate. 
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The Porcupine at Work 


A practical machine for simplifying and cheapening the repair of 


macadam streets. It rapidly breaks up the hardest macadam to 4 
uniform depth, and leaves it ready for rolling into a new surface, 
with or without new crushed stone. 
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Circular No. 106- B, giving comparisons of spee d and cheapness as against han 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


120 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Emulsifying Road Oil 
Macadam Asphalt Binder 














Experiment and Experience have demonstrated that asphalt, or 
oil with an asphaltum base, are the only products successfully applied 
to roads which insure permanency of dust relief and maintain the 
roads in perfect condition. 

In our preparations we offer products that are suitable for either 
road construction or road maintenance. Adapted for all conditions 
of roads and for use in all localities. 

h sq iS an asphalt-bearing oil age intended for ~ on 
well-made roads as they are. ne application, if prop- 

Asp alt Road Oil erly applied, suffices for a oa," sed 
is a lighter asphalt-bearing oil so prepared 


j j a] that it will emulsify with water. Itserves as 
Emulsifying Road Oil a dust preventive, requires frequent applica- 
tion, and is used only on side roads where traffic is light—on private grounds or parks. 


is a heavy product, almost solid 


Macadam Asphalt Binder asphaltum, used in constructing 


macadam and all otherroads where 
asphaltic material is required. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Road Oil Department 


Kansas City, Kan. 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. 115 Adams St., Chicago, III. 




















